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FOR SPRING CROPS OF 1872. 
[ESTABLISHED 1848.] 
To the FARMERS and PLANTERS of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist's inquiry.) 

After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing busincss, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence of his Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer, 

The “MARYLAND” is a rejuvenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum. There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the smallest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a genera! stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
land, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 

Price $50 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., 


Manufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $42, 


Our own manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Bone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Government Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge for delivers. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 


jan-tf. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN 


LAND RENEWER. 





This Sustain is a specific restorer of the exhausted properties of impov- 
erished and overstrained land. 

. It gives vigor to the young plant, promotes its rapid growth, and insures, in 
the matured crop, a thickened, heavy leaf. 

It is especially adapted to worn land, and will generously repay the cost of 
its outlay in the quality and quantity of the Zobacco Crop, besides permanently 
improving the soil and raising it to its virgin standard. 

Three eminent Chemists say it has all the prerequisites of a first-class 
Fertilizer. 

It will be its own best advocate with its patrons. 


$50 PER TON. NO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., 
54 8S. Gay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Fruit Growing and Fruit Preserving. | by transportation. Whatis true of vegetables 
; Tas -nme= ais = is equally true of fruits, and the immense 
Notwithstanding the immense quautitics of extent of the peach trade shows the practica- 
fruit which are being shipped yearly from bility of such operations. The transportation 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia bas the companies, finding so large a source of reve- 
Nosthera markets, it ie evident thet this segs nue in this traffic, are glad to make arrange- 
business - really ohly yet ma ie infancy. The ments such as insure certain and speedy cor- 
rapid huer-arues and consolidation of poor al veyance for all-the fruit offering, and with a 
portation lines, offering unparalleled facilities elow ies Gide donde ow pends ave ennstentin 
for reaching distant markets, must neces- ‘ 
sarily have the effect of largely stimulating in 
the South the raising both of fruits and vege- 
tables for Northern shipment, and prove a 
source of great revenue to those who are ena- 
bled to engage in it. It is a recognized fact 
in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, that 
very soon their truckers and gardeners will 
be largely “run out” by the competition they 
will meet from growers in the South, who can 
put their products in market weeks earlier 
than they can be raised near those cities. In 
Baltimore, for instance, last spring, there were 
green peas in the market thirty days earlier 
than they were ever known before—the first 
supply coming from Fiorida, followed in suc- 
cession by crops raised near Savannah, 
Charleston, Wilmington and Norfolk. There 
is no reason why many vegetables and fruits 
should not be raised and marketed in this 
way. Peter Henderson, widely known as an 
extensive and successful market gardener near 
New York, expresses his surprise that the 
business is not more largely engaged in, 


being projected and built. 

We do not recommend, of course, any large 
ventures in uncertain schemes. The people 
of the South are in no condition for this, and 
the owners of the soil are generally an edu- 
cated and reading class, and too sensible, 
therefore, to be drawn into undertakings the 
success of which is doubtful; but there can be 
no objections to experiments on a moderate 
scale which will demonstrate the feasibility of 
the system of fruit culture and marketing we 
are now considering. When individuals are 
not possessed of means sufficient for this, com- 
binations can be entered into which may be 
able to accomplish by co-operation what pri- 
vate means cannot effect. An illustration of 
what may be done is found in the expressed 

| belief of Mr. Saunders, the distinguished hor- 
ticulturist, now in charge of the Government 
gardens at Washington, that Virginia is to be 
the great grape-growing region of this country 
as soon as its capabilities and advantages of 
soil and climate are understood and appre- 


| ciated; and another, in the success of Mr. 
pointing out the advantages which growers | 


RPO ote Sy snadll Pe iu ef Leighton, a fruit-grower near Norfolk, whose 
i me HGUR WOU SEYOF, ANG the ones Of for- | pears, unsurpassed for beauty, size and flavor, 
warding the productions of their gardens, | ‘gre the wonder of pomologists, and are mar- 
especially those which are not liable to injury | keted and known all over the North. 
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There are sections of country, however, not 
yet possessing the facilities for transportation 
to market, which we have referred to above; 
and there are seasons when, from the over- 
abundance of certain crops, it is not profitable 
to market them. To meet and overcome these 
conditions, the preservation of fresh fruits is 
looked to. 

In our February issue we gave an account 
of the very large peach orchard of Mr. Harris, 
in this State, the fruit from which is all 
“canned” on the place, and in our last we 
also noticed the interest which was mani- 
fested at the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ 
Convention in the preservation of fruit by 
means of Alden’s ‘‘ raisining” process, it being 
hopefully regarded as one of the possible 
means of extricating growers from their de- 
pendence on middle-men and their liability 
to loss by sudden fluctuations in the markets; 


the objection to the cost of the apparatus | 


being answered by the suggestion, that in the 
midst of fruit-growing districts capitalists 
would erect such establishments and “ raisin” 
fruit brought to them, exacting so much 
“toll,” as is usual with grist mills. 


Our valued friend, Gen. Tench Tilghman, of 
Talbot Co., Md., has furnished us a descrip- 
tion of the Alden plan, which we give below, 
and which will be read, we think, with great 
interest: 

To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The culture of fruits and vegetables has 
become one of the most valuable agricultural 
interests, and I am glad to see that you are 
alive to its importance. 
however, they have suffered from fluctua- 
tions in the markets, ranging from fabulous 
profits to absolute loss to the producer. 
difficult, therefore, to overestimate the im- 
portance of a method by which these most 


perishable as well as most valuable crops can | 


be preserved on the spot where they are 
grown, and by a simple and cheap process 


converted into a state in which they can be | 


kept as easily as grain—transported at a tri- 
fling cost to any part of the world, and the 
natural flayor and appearance when cooked 
entirely preserved. 


water, which in the tomato, for instance, is 
96 per cent. 
a peach or apple Cried in the ordinary way 
cooks brown, and has a peculiar flavor, the 
same article, when evaporated, retains when 
cooked the appearance and flavor of the fresh 


fruit, and commands readily double the price | 


of the best dried fruit. It is difficult to over- 


estimate the value of the sweet potato crop | 


alone, with the whole world thus opened to 


Like other crops, | 


It is | 


This wonderful change | 
is effected by the simple evaporation of the | 


It is truly wonderful that whilst | 


it asa market, The best proof of the value 
of this method is the great success of all the 
factories that have been started, viz: Tren- 
ton, N. J., Middletown and Milford, Del., and 
numerous others—its adoption by the Navy 
Department for apples, Irish potatoes, and 
all other articles used on shipboard. It is 
also largely used by merchant vessels, and 
will become an indispensable article in the 
assortment of every retail grocer as soon as a 
sufficient supply can be obtained. Factories 
should be started in every town to make a 
home market for the farmers, who might 
form companies themselves for this purpose. 
The following description, taken from the 
New York Tribune, will enable your readers 
to understand this interesting process: 

“A building of rough boards, about 60 by 
30 feet, two stories high, and costing some 
$800 or $1,000. Under a shed at one end isa 
boiler, such as is used to make steam for a 12- 
horse power engine. It consumes about half 
a tun of coal in a day of fourteen or sixteen 
hours, when 100 bushels of fruit are dried. 
The most of the steam is taken by a 2-inch 
pipe into the building where it passes into ¢ 
very long coil of inch tube, such as is used in 
warming houses by steam. There are 3,00 
feet of tube in this coil, and it is inclosed in a 
box or chamber only a little larger than the 
coil. Another pipe from the boiler takes a 
part of the steam to a small engine of two or 


| three-horse power, which drives a fan wheel. 


This carries a strong current of fresh air to the 
coil, which immediately becomes heated to 
about 170° or 180°, and at this temperature is 
driven into the evaporating chamber. This 
is vertical, 15 feet high and 5x5 feet in dimen- 
sions. It is furnished with four endless chains 


| that by a crank and ratchet-wheel move up- 
| ward on the outside and down on the inside 


of the kiln. At intervals of from six to twelve 


| inches on these chains are brackets on hinges 


that swing out as the chain moves over the 
top edge. These are to support the sieves, 
made with a light iron frame and a net work 
of tinned wire, on which the fruit is laid. 
One bushel can be spread on each sieve. It 
is Jaid on the brackets on the chains at the 
top of the kiln. Then a revolution of the 
crank lowers it six inches, and another set of 
brackets come over to receive the next sieve, 
and so on, the sieves traveling the whole dis- 
tance down the kiln at stages of six inches at 


_atime. A tray of pared and sliced fruit is 


made ready every nine minutes. The Tem- 
perature at the lower end of the kiln, where 
the air is just off the coil, is 175° sometimes 
falling to 165°. At the upper end, where the 
fruit is raw, the heat is about 120°. Thus 
from 50° to 60° of heat are absorbed in carrying 
off the moisture from the fruit. The quantity 
of fruit in a kiln 15 feet high, with one-bushel 
driers at intervals of six inches, is 30 bushels. 
At the bottom are two hands, who open a 
door in the kiln and take out a sieve of fruit 
as often as one is added at the top, that is, 
every nine minutes. A bushel of apples gives 
about ten pounds of the evaporated fruit. 








| 
Tc-uatoes yield four pounds to the bushel. | 


Being de-hydrated so rapidly, and so soon 
after being pared, the fruit does not become 
discolored, but come out very white and clean, 
and, afier being soaked, the slices look and 
taste like fresh pared fruit, and can be made 
into pies which any one would say were com- 
posed of fresh fruit. On account of the rapid- 
ity of the operation and the peculiar action of 
the heated air, fruit handled in this way does 
not become acid. A pie can be made with far 
less sugar than is used on fruit prepared in 
the old way. The evaporation begins before 
the fermenting process has time to start. 
With such a boiler steam can be made for 
three or four coils with a little additional coal. 
The expense of the building may be from 
$500 to $1,000. Boiler, engine, and coils cost 
about $3,000; the chains, lumber, and labor 
for the kilns, say $1,000; about $5,000 for a 
dry-house, ready for work. By using a port- 
able farm-boiler and engine, and a house 
already standing, the cost may be lowered to 
less than $1,500. Such an establishment can 
begin in the Summer on berries, continue on 
peaches and tomatoes, and run on apples till 
Christmas. In the South the sweet-potato 


nd the fig might make such a house more | iia ‘ Sigg 
a 8 5 | of life, and needing only the diffusion of the 


profitable than in an apple country. Mr. 
Alden gives the following statement, showing 
how he can evaporate a bushel of apples for a 
little less than 30 cents. 

Cost of labor, and expense of preparing and 
evaporating the water from 600 bushels apples 
per week in one of “Alden’s Fruit Evapora- 
tors :” 


20 girls to core, slice, and put on and take off the 
fruit 

2 men, one engineer and two boys 

3 tuns coal, rent, and interest.....0.....- cece eee 


producing 6,000 pounds at a cost of 2$c. per 
pound. 


Total .cccccccccceces 
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SOUTHERN LANDS. 


It is our belief that capitalists who are seek- 
ing new avenues of investment can find no 
safer and more promising opportunities than 
are offered by the lands in the Southern At- 
lantic States, which are now so abundantly 
in the market. The changes wrought by the 
war, with the overturning of the old system 
of labor, have caused such a pressure upon 
the people that but few can discern any mode 
of escape from the necessities of their condi- 
tion save by the sale of portions, at least, of 
their estates, and immense quantities of land, 
formerly worked with ease and success by a 
system of enforced labor, are now offered for 
sale in consequence of the inability of the 
owners to cultivate them. 

Amongst these lands are included some of 
the very finest tracts in sections possessed of 
every advantage of soil and climate, unsur- 
passed in all the requisites for the enjoyment 


capital, found in excess elsewhere, to render 
them equal to any other portion of the globe. 
Much of this land is now to be had at figures 
which, in a few years, can scarcely fail to 
realize many hundred per cent. on the invest- 


ment. Princely estates can now be bought, 


| at really insignificant prices, in localities ren- 


dered famous by scenes of national interest 


| and identified with the history and glory of 


The inventor claims that the blast of heated | 


and rarified air works some chemical effect 


on fruit aside from merely carrying off the | 


water—that the dextrine or incipient starch is 
thus converted into sugar, and great saving 
of saccharine matter is made in cookery. The 
process has been applied to strawberries, rasp- 
berries, spinach, asparagus, green corn, green 
peas, beans, and all other fruits and vegetables, 
and to the preservation of meats. 

The most noteworthy feature of this process 
is the facility it gives for preserving al/ the 
fruit of a neighborhood, the wormy, mis- 
shapen and bruised apples as well as the fair 
and marketable. At present only the choice 
of our orchards is made available, the inferior 
fruit goes to pigs, or being converted to bad 
cider and applejack, comes to baser uses than 
swine can make of it.” 

With best wishes for your success, your 
old friend, T. TILGHMAN. 


The Alden Company referred to above has 
an office in this city at No. 3 Holliday street. 
— Eis. A. F. 


the country from its original settlement to the 
close of the recent war, the residences of men 
distinguished in its annals as farmers, states- 
men and warriors. 

There are many sections within a few hours 


| travel of the capital of the country where 


lands can be bought at prices not much higher 


| than those in the remote West, and we have 


no hesitancy in directing to them the atten- 
tion not only of capitalists, but of working 
men with small means. To the former, they 
offer opportunities of investment and sure re- 
turns such as, we believe, are scarcely any- 
where equalled ; to the latter, they offer homes 
within the pale of civilization, contiguous to 
the seaboard cities, within easy reach of the 
best markets, readily improved, of genial cli- 
mate, and certain of appreciating in value. 
Never in this country were such bargains 
offered as are now to be had in these lands, 
and if any from the North hesitate to enter 
into negotiations looking to migration to 
them, from an apprehension that their pres- 
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ence would be distasteful to the old residents, | 
we can with the fullest confidence assure them 


that there is no part of the whole country | 


more orderly and more inviting in all respects 
to settlers who have the instincts and habits 
of civilization, and are disposed to obey the 
golden rule of “doing unto others as they 
would have others do unto them.” For men 
of limited means—-practical farmers-—un- 
doubtedly better prospects are opened in the 
South than are offered in the West. Climate, 
soil, churches, schools, mills, settled neighbor- 
hoods, easy access to market, all speak in fa- 
vor of the Atlantic slope. 
General Land Office bear testimony that one- 
half of the homestead entries made in the 
West are abandoned and the land entered by 
others, this sometimes taking place three or 
four times before a person takes it who holds 
it permanently. This fact is, of itself, a 
striking illustration of how the 
chances of success in those far off regions, 


poor are 


where a deep soil is the only compensation 
for the want of the facilities for education, 
public worship, market for productions, and, 
in many cases, the lack not only of society, 
but of bare companionship. 

It will give us great pleasure to facilitate 
buyers and sellers in their operations, and 
any descriptions of lands, giving their situa- 
tion, improvements, means of access, and 
other particulars, which may be furnished us, 
will be kept on file for examination by those 
who may wish to locate in the South. 

As illustrative of the subject—to which as 
opportunity offers and space allows we will 
again return—we annex some extracts from 
a letter of a correspondent in one of the tide- 
water counties of Virginia, which presents 
some of the attractive features of that section: | 

“We cultivate under many difficulties, for | 
want of sufficient floating capital; but it is | 
greatly preferable to any other plan we can | 
adopt. Iam anxious to sell about 2000 acres 
in this county, and another tract of near 600 
acres in Hanover county, on the Pamunky, | 
near the residence of Edmund Ruffin. These | 
lands, from location and other circumstances, | 
are of very great value, but I have been un- | 
able to sell them—860 acres are immediately | 
on the Potomac, having more than a mile of | 
river front, and a beautiful beach, and the soil | 
is fine for fruit, vegetables, grain, &. Why | 
should not the shores of the Potomac be in | 
demand like those of the Hudson and the | 
Rhine, for villas? There is not a more beau- 
tiful region in the world, and any spot from 

’ rg - 
Moreman’s creck to Wyocomico, is associated | 
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The records of the | 





with some legend, that, illustrated by the 
genius of an Irving, would be far more inter- 
esting than the romantic incidents that he so 
gracefully describes. Here in this quiet nook 
te honest and judicious Monroe first saw the 
light. There, on that sequestered spot, the 
foremost man of all the world, commenced 
his being. Here in the shady groves of Chan- 
tilly, the Cicero of the revolution reposed 
himself in the intervals of public business. 
In this grand old mansion of massive struc- 
ture, Light horse Harry, crowned with the 
laurels of his ‘Southern campaign,’ in which 
his gleaming sabre had flashed defiance into 
the very eyes of Tarlton and Cornwallis, in 
the intervals of war met the ‘ divine Matilda.’ 
Here was born the brilliant biographer of 
Napoleon, and that great Captain of recent 
times, the equal of Napoleon in military 
achievements, his superior in all that consti- 
tutes true greatness of soul. ‘Here, near this 
majestic oak, lived Richard Lee, of Lee Hall, 
the king’s revenue officer—member of the 
first Virginia Convention, father of the House 
of Delegates of Va.; and amidst these ma- 
jestic poplars stood the palace of Carter, one 
of the king’s council. Here at Mt. Pleasant, 
was buried Richard Lee, the first of his name 
in Virginia, a man of great learning and ac- 
complishments. I might fill pages with allu- 
sions to the memorable places in this renowned 
county—and I may say with truth, that there 
is now no spot of equal size and population 
that contains a greater number of refined, 
cultivated and estimable people.” 


——_ @ e ——_ 


The Value of Lucerne. 


Of the soiling plants there is none better 
than Lucerne, and especially is it applicable 


to the South. It can be sown broadcast, or 


| by the drill, and it is strange that it has not 


been more generally adopted in this country— 
but one improvement is apt to make way for 
another, and hence we find by the Utica (New 
York) Herald, which has taken such a leading 
part in the establishment of the Cheese and 
Butter Dairy system, that it is strongly recom- 
mended for soiling purposes in that State. It 
is a deep-rooting perennial plant, sending up 
numerous small and tall clover-like shoots, 
with blue or violet spikes of flowers, and will 
last for years when once well established. The 
New York Independent, speaking of it, says: 

“The Alfalfa grass, over which the Cali- 
fornia farmers have gone inte ecstacies, proves 
to be nothing else than the Lucerne Grass, 
well known in our Eastern States and culti- 
vated for years on the European Continent. 
Its value, however, is not overrated. It is ex- 
ceedingly well adapted to dairying purposes, 
as it will live through very dry weather and 
still yield very bountifully: It is said that ten 
acres of this Lucerne Grass will yield for soil- 





ing purposes more forage than one hundred 
acres of ordinary pasture. During the first 
year of its growth it can be cut twice, and 
afterward three crops can be cut from the 
same land. It will live in very dry, sandy or 
gravelly soil, for it sends its roots deep into 
the subsoil for moisture, and when once it is 
well started it will stand prolonged periods 
of drought, and still help the land to grow 
richer year after year. Its value for our Mid- 
dle and Southern States is even far ahead of 
clover.” 

We have, in years past, most urgently ap- 
pealed to the farmers of the Middle and 
Southern States to introduce this plat. It 
has been grown in Maryland with great suc- 
cess, and yet it has been but poorly followed 
up. In our Farmer, in 1853-4, we proclaimed 
that, as a soiling provender, there was “noth- 
ing superior to Lucerne,’ and gave minute 
directions as to its cultivation.* It must, 
however, be sown upon rich and dry soil, with 
a good subsoil, or land made rich by heavy 
manuring—it requires potash, phosphate and 
sulphate of lime, and ammonia—and without 
these conditions it is vain to attempt its culti 
vation. The Massachusetts Ploughman says of 
this plant, that— 

“It is much grown in Peru and Chili, and 
mown iu both countries all the year round 
It is also of unknown antiquity in old Spain, 
Italy and the South of France. Old Colu- 
mella estimated Lucerne as the choicest of all 
fodder, because it lasted many years, and bore 
being cut down four, five, or six times a year. 
It enriches, he says, the land on which it 
grows, fattens the cattle fed with it, and is 
often a remedy for sick cattle. About three- 
quarters of an acre of it is, he thinks, abun- 
dantiy sufficient to feed three horses during 
the whole year! 

“The season most proper for sowing Lu- 





* For the present we will give the following extract 
from the article alluded to, and will follow it up with 
some additions hereafter. The earlier sown the 
better, but it can be sown as late as 15th May in this 
Jatitude: ‘*repare your lot by firet manuring with 
two double-horse cart lo:ds of strong manure per 
acre—as stable, cow-yard, or rich compost; plough it 
in fully 8 inches deep, subsoil 8 inches more; then 
harrow and ro!) until! a perfectly fine tilth be obtained ; 
this done, apply broadcast 50 bushels lime, or 50 
bnshe!s mar! and 50 bushels ashes per acre; then sow 


two bushels oats per acre, harrow and cross-harrow 


themin. This done, sow on each acre 20 pounds Lu- 
cerne seed, light'y harrow the sced in with a light 
harrow, and roll. This witl sccure you a cr: p of at 
least 40 bushels oats per acre, and ensure you a lot of 
Lucerne that will Jast ten or fifteen year-, yielding 
each year three good cuttings of this most excellent 
forage plant ** Of couree, subsequent dressings will 
be neceseary, and will be pointed out, to keep up the 
powers of the eoil.—Z£ds. Amer. Farmer. 
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cerne is just as early in the spring as the soil 
can be made suitable. When sown broadcast, 
in England, the quantity of seed per acre is 
about fifteen pounds, and eight pounds if 
drilled in. The cutting it for soiling, or hay, 
or to be used in any other way, may be the 
same as for clover. In climates adapted to it, 
Lucerne frequently attains a sufficient growth 
for the scythe towards the end of April. It 
grows wild on the vast plains in Buenos Ayres, 
South America, and is there called “Alfalfa.” 

“Tt will be seen from this sketch that Lu- 
cerne is just such a plant as our stock needs 
before the pasture grasses are abundant, and 
again in midsummer, when they are cut off 
by drought.” 


Our Agricultural Calendar. 
APRIL—FARM WORK. 

The second spring month is upon us, and 
with it comes the most responsible and la- 
borious duties of the whole year. The long 
winter which we have had has been peculiar, 
in that scarcely an intermission has been en- 
joyed of a single day in which actual work 
in the field could be attended to, that would 
save labor in the spring—and now, up to this 
time of writing (the 11th March,) we have 
had as severe weather in the first spring 
month, and as deep a snow, as was experi- 
enced during any of the winter months.— 
These circumstances consequently require 
that a greater effort will now be necessary— 
no delay can be tolerated—not a day lost—for 
it will imperil the success of the labors of the 
agriculturist for the whole season. We have 
on former occasions dilated upon this very 
point, and we will only refer thereto, as we 
have in this month’s number such a variety 
of subjects to write about, the most of which 
cannot be deferred, as the season will mea- 
surably have passed by ere another month’s 
issue will reach our readers. Therefore let 
us proceed to our work for the month. 


Corn.—We hope our hints in the Feb. and 
March Nos. have been availed of, to prepare 
for this great American crop, the importance 
of which is almost inestimable to our people. 
First and foremost, we would suggest that if 
any one has not yet finished his ploughing, 
let him give heed to our advice as to plough- 
ing deep his land and pulverizing it well— 
this will delay you perhapsa little longer, but 
in the end you will surely find that you will 
be none the loser by it. We have already 


| given some practical illustrations of the im- 
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portance of deep ploughing and thorough 
pulverization and preparation of the soil— 
and we could multiply them to almost any 
extent—but space is precious, and we have 
much to say this month upon many other 
topics; therefore we must be content with 
the following case: In Ohio, John L. Gill, in 
the report of the Agricultural Department, 
says, that off a tract of bottom land which 
for 40 years previous had never been ploughed 
deeper than 6 inches, and had all that time 
been planted annually in corn, he took 113 
acres, and ploughed it to a depth of 8 inches 
and subsoiled to a further depth of 8 inches, 
and planted it in corn May 10th. The ad- 
joining portion of the tract was ploughed to 
the usual depth of previous years, and planted 
with corn May 7th. On the shallow ploughed 
land the corn came up, and looked for a few 
weeks as well as on the deep-ploughed; but 
when the heat of July came, the corn on the 
shallow-ploughed came to a stand-still, the 
leaves curléd and drooped, and gave unmis- 
takable evidences of suffering from drought; 
while that on the deep-ploughed land was 


growing vigorously, and indicated no lack of 


moisture. The result was that Mr. Gill ob- 
tained 120 bushels per acre on the deep 
ploughed portion, while the adjoining fields 
yielded less than 40 bushels per acre. These 
are all the particulars that are given, and from 
the fact that it was bottom land, it is probable 
that no manure was used, and that 
ference between the subsoiled and common 
ploughed ground was due solely to the differ- 
ence in the depth of ploughing. Every one 
can form his own conclusions, and we will 
dismiss the case with the single remark, that 
the mineral constituents, which are natural to 
all soils, had been untouched or unearthed up 
to this time, Delow the usual depth of plough- 
ing, and consequently remained dormant un- 
til thus liberated to the light and air by the 
ploughshare, and were then in their new con- 
dition operated upon by the atmosphere, and 
enabled to give forth their hitherto hidden 
Virtues, with what success the result given 
above plainly shows. Whatever the cause, 
or the theory, however, what the farmer is 
best satisfied with is the result, and here it 
is presented, with the proofs, in an undoubted 
form. 

We alluded in our Jan. No. to a test case 
in growing corn, for a prize offered by a Balt. 
Co. (Md.) Club, (the Gunpowder,) which re- 
sulted in one of the contestants raising 2504 
bushels of ears of corn per acre, (or 25 bar- 
rels and 4 bushel.) Although the statement 
before us makes no mention of the ploughing 
and preparation of the soil, yet from the ex- 
cellent schooling in his business which this 
young farmer has received, we have no doubt 
that both the ploughing and preparation was 
thoroughly attended to. But we will give 
his own account of the cultivation, which we 
have been specially requested to do by cor- 
respondents elsewhere. The farm of Mr. 
Wilson W. Matthews is situated on the West- 
ern Run, about 16 miles from Baltimore, near 


the dif- 


the York turnpike. He says: “This acre was 
part of a 30 acre field, all of which was planted 
without any reference to the friendly contest. 
I at the time expected to have selected an 
acre on another part of the farm. It was 
marked out and planted 3 by 33 feet. Just 
after the corn had come through the ground, 
I concluded to make this my test acre, had 
the middle split one way and planted, thus 
making the hills from centre to centre 34 feet 
by 18 inches. The acre was treated to about 
50 bushels of compost made of hen manure, 
hog manure and bone dust. The second 
planting, although it came up well, did not 
thrive as the first. The ears were not so 
large, and many of the stalks had none on. 
This, I have no doubt, made the crop at least 
3 barrels less than if it had all been planted 
at one time. The whole field was worked as 
usual with shovel ploughs and cultivators, no 
hoes being used, and this acre in consequenee 
of being able to work it but one way, was 
cultivated two times less than the rest of the 
field.” The acre was accurately measured 
and the result as above stated, (2504 bushels 
to the acre.) Some of the competitors to Mr. 
M. raised 18 barrels to the acre, and if the 
same powerful manure had been used that 
the successful competitor applied to his corn, 
we think from the well known character of 
the land in that vicinity, the result would 
have been a much closer contest. The victor 
in this rural strife playfully consoles his op- 
ponents and neighbors, by observing, that 
“the repatation of Western Run land has not 
suffered, even if they did not obtain the 
prize.” Before leaving this case, we will an- 
nex a calculation made by Mr. Matthews, for 
the consideration of corn-growers, and per- 
haps it may stimulate some of them to make 
the attempt to reach the latter conclusions of 
our young friend, and if successful, we promise 
to prepare a bigger prize cup than that of- 
fered by the Club. He says: “ But I propose 
to show how possible it is that even much 
more than this may be grown. An acre of 
ground contains 43,560 square feet; 34 feet 
by 18 inches makes 5} square feet for each 
hill, equal to 8,300 hills, nearly. There were 
two stalks left to the hill, making 16,600 stalks 
to the acre. I counted the number of ears in 
one-half barrel, taken from another part of 
the field and found 203, or say 41 ears to the 
bushel. If there had been then one good ear 
on each stalk there would have been 16,600 
ears, Which divided by 41 would show a yield 
of over 400 bushels, or 40 barrels per acre.” 

To resume. The analysis of the corn plant, 
stalk, fodder and grain, gives of silicic acid 
(sand) 75.980, phosphoric .acid 14.550, lime 
5.672, magnesia 6.617, potash 23.396, soda 
22.787, chlorine 7.096, sulphuric acid 10.970, 
and phosphates of iron, lime and magnesia 
17.042. It will thus be seen what are the 
principal constituents in the corn plant. A 
dry, rich sandy loam is perhaps the best soil 
for corn, and will amply supply the silicic 
acid, which it will be seen is largely needed; 
potash comes next, and soda and chlorine 











(salt) are also required, as are also phosphoric 
acid and sulphuric acid; consequently ashes, 
bone dust, (for the phosphoric acid,) salt, and 
plaster paris (for sulphuric acid,) are the main 
ingredients required for a corn crop. Peru- 
vian guano is excellent in a compost, supply- 
ing to a considerable extent phosphoric acid 
and ammonia, but little potash—the bone dust 
will supply lime as well as phosphoric acid, 
and some ammonia. 

Let us now proceed to point out some of 
the pre-requisites for success in a crop of 
corn—taking it for granted that the land has 
been ploughed and properly prepared so as 
to secure a good depth for the roots to riot in, 
in search of food already in the soil, and a 
fine tilth, so as to give a better chance of ab- 
sorbing the dews and rain, and a freer scope 
for the air to penetrate the soil. If clover 
leys or grass swards are ploughed, before you 
harrow them, roll with a heavy roller the same 
way it was ploughed, to consolidate the soil; 
it closes up also the seams of the furrow slices, 
and prevents the furrow from turning up the 
sod. If the cut and grub worm are to be 
feared, a couple of bushels salt per acre will 
be found useful—this, for agricultural pur- 
poses, can be purchased here for about 40 cts. 
per bushel, in sacks of 34 bushels. Under 
any circumstances, this isa cheap and useful 
manure for corn, as will be seen by the analy- 
sis above, and in addition to its other virtues, 
it increases the power of the soil by its at- 
traction and absorption of moisture from the 
atmosphere. After the harrowing and cross- 
harrowing have been performed, then roll, 
and proceed to the listing of the ground pre- 
paratory te dropping the corn; if you intend 
to drill the corn, run the drills north and 
south—the depth of the lists should be 3 to 
4 inches; the distance of the rows will be ac- 
cording to the quality of the land and the 
quantity of the manure; good land can bear 
to be planted 3 to 4 feet apart, under less fa- 
vorable conditions 4 by 44, which probably 
will be adopted by most farmers—but if a 
large crop is aimed at, the manure and the 
land must be such as to give the necessary 
yield, and this cannot be the case unless you 
have plants upon the ground to bear the ears. 
In Mr. Matthews’ acre, the hills from centre 
to centre were 34 feet by 18 inches—but pro- 
bably few have the quality of the land or the 
kind and quantity of manure he operated 
with, and therefore, in this respect, his exam- 
ple will not do for general guidance. Three 
plants should be left in a hill, and it will take 
a tolerably good soil to bring the corn to ma- 
turity with this number; the most of lands 
will not bear more than two stalks, as more 
than this will produce an unprofitable quan- 
tity of short corn or nubbins. Drilled corn 
should be about 12 to 15 inches apart, but 
such close planting requires to be very liber- 
ally manured, broadcast, as well as in the 
drills. 

Independent of the manure applied broad- 
cast, which should always be the mode for 
manuring, to do justice to the land and for 
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the benefit of future crops, we deem it best 
to push the plants ahead quickly, to give a 
stimulus to them by manuring also in the hill, 
and for this purpose a compost made of two 
loads woods-mould, or marsh mud, or mould 
from head lands, and one load stable manure, 
5 bushels ashes, 1 bushel salt, and 1 bushel 
plaster, intimately mixed together, will give 
about 14 to 2 pints to a hill for an acre, and 
will be found very efficient in forcing the 
plants in their incipient growth, a most im- 
portant point in corn growing—this is a 
cheap formula—the same would also answer 
for the drill-planted corn. Or in place of the 
above, take 50 Ibs. guano, or bone dust, the 
former best for this purpose, add 1 bushel 
plaster, 5 bushels slaked ashes, 1 bushel salt, 
and 3 loads of rich mould or marsh mud or 
woods mould, thoroughly mix, and give to 
each hill a pint, or 2 pints around the plant 
at the first working. 

For manuring broadcast, those who can 
procure guano, bone dust, salt, ashes and 
plaster, hog or hen manure, can hardly go 
astray in their applying them, in proportions 
equivalent to 100 lbs. guano, 150 of bone dust, 
or super-phosphates, 10 do. leached ashes, 2 
bushels salt, and 1 of plaster. Ov, one-half 
of the principal articles, well mixed with 20 
loads of stable or barn-yard manure—the 
salt and plaster is not too large a dose for 
the acre. These will supply the food for a 
good crop of corn, and leave the land in an 
excellent condition for the future crops. If 
you can do nothing better, then use the com- 
posts we have before recommended, of all 
the scrapings of ditches, wood-mould, sea- 
weed, fishes, muck, peat, bones, refuse ashes, 
and anything that ever had life, vegetable or 
animal, incorporating them well, and apply 
broadcast, ploughing in the same, and if you 
have done justice to the land in ploughing, 
then you will have a manure that will not 
cost a dollar in cash, unless you apply a bushel 
or two of salt,and a bushel of plaster, and 
our word for it you will have a net gain in 
your favor over many other applications you 
might make, bought at « high cost, and the 
lastingness of the compost will be decidedly 
the best. The seed should be selected with 
eare from the earliest and most perfect ears, 
and from the most prolific stalks. 
steeped in a solution of saltpetre 24 hours is 
preserved from vermin, and at the same time 
the growth is accelerated—and if you add 


half a pint of boiling tar to each peck of 


seed, stirring until the seed is thinly coated 
with it, the advantage will be apparent. 

We have already so far extended our re- 
marks upon this crop, that we must in justice 
to other subjects defer further hints about 
the after culture, &c., to our next, and sum 
up all we have thus far said as in a nutshell, 
by urging, plough deep ; pulverize and prepare 
your land well; get manure, of your own 
making if possible, but if necessary, buy 
those kinds that will give you a good crop 
at present, and permanently improve your 
i land—get good seed, and plant to suit your 


Corn, if 
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soiland manure—manure in the hill, bat if 


either is to be omitted, let that pass to secure | 


a broadcasting. 


Tobacco.—In our Feb. No. we gave a 
preliminary article on the cultivation of To- 
baceo, whieh referred principally to the seed 
bed. We promised to follow up the subject, 
and in this No. devote considerable space to 
it. A correspondent in Virginia having re- 
quested us to furnish some information upon 
its cultivation in Connecticut, and the reason 
why the tobacco of that State realized so 
much larger a profit, in quantity and quality, 
than that of the old Tobacco States of the 
South, we requested W. HZ. White, Lsq., to 
supply us with the desired particulars, and 
have received the excellent communication 
which will be found in our pages of this 
month. Mr. W. is one of the most successful 
farmers in his section; is a practical man, as 


all his writings, which we frequently find in | 


the Eastern agricultural journals show, whilst 
the profitable resulfs of his own operations 
speak for themselves. In a note appended to 
his communication, Mr. W. remarks: “I 
give a condensed method of our culture, &e., 


of tobacco, which I hope will impart the in- | 


formation desired ; but I doubt its benefitting 
your enquirer largely, for I think the too 
general failing of culturists is the want of 
faith in their business—want of faith in high 
manuring and thorough culture will certainly 
defeat obtaining extraordinary success in any 
kind of farming.” We need not commend 
the article to the general attention of tobacco- 
growers—its vast importance to them will 
command their closest scrutiny. In a paper 
furnished by the same gentleman to one of the 
daily papers of his State, upon this subject, 
he says: “The soil is generally an alluvial, 
sandy loam, varying in composition from a 
heavy sandy loam to a light one containing 
very little clay; the heavier soils produce the 


heaviest tobacco, the great crops of 2,900 | 


down to 2,000 lbs. The lighter loams are 
underlaid with a yellowish sandy loam; the 
heavier ones have a darker subsoil, with a 
darker-colored surface soil. The light-colored 
surface, with light subsoil, grows the finer 
qualities of wrappers, and averages, under 
thorough culture, about 2,000 to 2,400 Ibs. per 
acre.” In some localities, farther back from 
the rivers, the soil, he says, “is of somewhat 
different character, yet growing good crops of 
tobacco, usually selling at a little less price 
than that nearer the river; to a casual ob- 
server, much of the soil appears like an unpro- 
ductive one, especially where uncultivated, 
yet, with high culture and manuring, miracles 
are wrought, almost, in productiveness.” 
The “ Connecticut seed leaf,’ which is grown, 


is, Mr. White says, very similar to the “ Vir- | 


ginia tobacco,” but that whilst the seed of his 
State has been scattered abroad, especially at 
the West, yet the cured leaf from this seed 
has very little, if any, of the qualities it has, 


| it. This makes the row both ways. 
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grown in Connecticut.* “Farm and stable 
manures (Mr. White adds) are mainly relied 
en for fertilizers, and this, on the ground, 
costs, where purchased, about $20 per cord of 
28 feet, and is applied broadcast just before 
corn-planting time in spring, evenly distribu- 
ted over the whole surface, and ploughed 
under four or five inches deep. The Jand 
then remains until about a week before set 
ting time, just long enough to prepare the 
ground for setting previous to time, when it 
is ploughed again about two inches deeper 
than at first; in the intervening time one or 
two harrowings are given to destroy weeds, 
ete. Ten to twelve cords of stable manure 
are applied to the acre, and in addition from 
200 to 250 pounds of Peruvian guano, with 
an equal er somewhat greater quantity of 
plaster, mixed, to the acre, strewed in the drill 
as the ground is fitted for setting the plants; 
no other application of fertilizers is made to 
the crop, with us, but a very important essen- 
tial is in setting good strong plants well, and 
then to keep them growing evenly through- 
out the whole field, from the time they take 


root to the time of harvesting, doing all in 


| just the right time.”’ 


Although we may return to the subject 
again in our next, we had better now, per 
haps, give the following mode of culture in 
Virginia, which we copy froma prize essay 
of Mr. Evans Turner, read before the Meck 
lenburg Agricultural Society. After giving 
his plan for making the beds, he says: 

“ After the plants are up, if the flies depre- 


| date, feed them upon tobacco seed; it is the 


surest antidote known to me. After the 


| plants get above five inches high I commence 


the preparation of my land in the following 
manner: I attach twe mold-boards to a com- 
mon trowel hoe, which I prefer to a turning 
plow ; into this furrow I drill uvy manure and 
fertilizers. I then run one furrow on each 
side with a single horse plow, covering the 
manure. On this ridge I plant, after marking 
and checking the ridge with a stick or small 
pole, about three feet for ordinary land, and 
three and a half feet for highly improved. 


| The plant may be inserted in the mark made 


by the stick or pole, or a short distance from 
After six 
or eight days, depending on the weather, I 
throw out the row, or rather I run two fur- 
rows; this will leave but a small space to 
weed, if done by a careful hand. About the 
time I desire to apply alittle dirt to the plant, 
l run close to the tobacco with a bull-tongne 
plow, and apply the manure or fertilizer the 
second time, then throw out the row with the 
turning plow. Two furrows generally suf- 
fice. The hoe hand has but little to do, 
merely putting a little dirt to the plant. The 
last time I work it I use the trowel hoe with 





[* Note.—This is not always the case, however, as 
we sec it stated on page 189 of Agricultural Bureau 
Report, for 1870, that in Wisconsin a change of seed 
produced a larger crop and better quality—the Con- 
necticut seed taking the place of the former varie. y 
sown. ] 





two mold-boards once in a row, then hill it 
with a large, high hill, which prevents drown- 
ing. I prime low, not above the two first 
large leaves, and top at ten leaves, not higher, 
and let it get thoroughly ripe, when I com- 
mence cutting. I get hands enough to cut 
and fill a twenty-foot barn in a day. The 
next morning | put small fires, increasing 
them every morning for five days, which is 
generally sufficient to cure the tobacco. By 
pursuing this, my yield is generally about four 
plants to the pound. I may say that if any 
young farmer will adopt this plan, I venture 
he will never repent it. I forgot to mention 


that if the tobacco ripens yellow it will cure 
up yellow, and vice versa. 


” 


Clover. —We feel deeply in earnest in our 
efforts to induce farmers to sow clover seed 
And although we have already 
an undue 


this spring. 
in former numbers devoted almost 
amount of our space to the subject, we still 
feel like adding “ line upon line, and precept 
upon precept,” so important do we consider 
the subject. It is generally considered most 
advisable to sow the seed upon the wheat as 
early as possible, in February, if the snow is 
on the ground, as it can then be more evenly 
done—but if this has not been done, then 
when the frost is out of the ground, and the 
horses’ feet will not do harm to the field; sow 
your clover seed, 12 lbs. to the acre, and roll 
itin. Some harrow and roll, but others fear 
that the plants will be torn up; this will do 
no injury if the roller is used, by which the 
plants are pressed into the earth, and any 
harm thereby obviated. If you are disposed 
to add to the value of your grass crop, sow 


with the clover a bushel or two to the acre of 


Orchard grass seed, as recommended in our 
Feb. No., to which we must refer. One great 
advantage of clover is, that it contains a vast 
amount of the most valuable of manures, 
Nitrogen, in its composition, obt#med from 
the air through its broad leaves, whilst its 
roots penetrate in every direction, eliciting 
food from the bowels of the earth. It has 
been estimated that the roots of clover on an 
acre of land are equal in weight to the stems 
and leaves, and as remarked by a correspon- 
dent of the Farm and Home,“ here are four 
tons of the finest of all manure deposited in 
the soil, perfectly assimilated with it and 
ready for plant food. What guano or super- 
phosphate is equal to this? and then it does 
not cost $65 or $70 aton. Itasks for no lien 
receipt or mortgage; it needs no manipula- 
tion, no hauling or spreading, and while the 
process of renovation is going on, it pays its 
way to the farmer-for his trouble, outlay and 
use of his land, by giving him an abundance 
of fine, sweet, nutritive hay for his stock. It 
is a manure, a subsoiler, and food for stock, at 
one and the same time. Were our people to 
raise it on a portion of their land every year, 
and to keep sheep enough to eat the hay, thus 
returning it to the land in manure, their farms 
would produce in ten years from now five 
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times what they now produce. Their lands 
would become five times as valuable as they 
now are, and they could save one-half of the 
labor they now employ. With patience, per- 
severance, and red clover, we can become, 
under Providence, the richest and most pros- 
perous people in the world.” We refer to an 
interesting communication on this subject on 
another page. 


Barley.—This crop can be made a profit- 
able one, and it should be more extensively 
raised. We have been urged by gentlemen 
engaged in business connected with malting, 
to recommend farmers to pay more attention 
to raising this grain. Large quantities are 
imported from abroad, and much that is used 
in this vicinity is brought from the North. It 
will yield from 20 to 40 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to the carefulness of its cultivation, 
the soil and season, and the grain will ever 
find a ready market and ata good price; a 
large crop, however, can only be expected 
from a good soil, suitable for it, and those 
who cannot do full justice to it had better not 
attempt its cultivation. One reason why we 
commend it is, that clover and other of the 
grasses take well when seeded with barley. 
A moderately moist (not wet) deep fertile 
loam is best for this crop—give to each acre, 
10 double horse cart loads of stable or barn- 
yard manure, thoroughly mixed with 1 bushel 
plaster, 1 do. salt, and 10 bushels leached 
ashes, to be ploughed in—or 150 Ibs. guano, 
mixed with 2 double horse cart loads of marsh 
or river mud, or woods mould, a bushel salt, 
and 4 do. plaster—the guano, mud, or mould, 
salt and plaster, to be thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, spread evenly over the land, ploughed 
in 8 inches deep, speedily after being spread, 
the land to be thoroughly harrowed and rolled 
prior to sowing the barley. Another for- 
mula: per acre 4 bushels bone dust, 10 do. 
ashes, 2 loads woods mould, 2 bushels salt, 
and 1 do. plaster, all to be formed into a pile, 
layer and layer about, and suffered to remain 
in bulk 2 or 3 weeks, then shoveled over, 
evenly spread over the ground and ploughed 
in; this would give you a good crop of bar- 
ley. Or, 2 bushels bone dust dissolved with 
sulphuric acid, diluted with water, and the 
mass when dissolved mixed with 10 bushels 
leached ashes, to be harrowed in at the time 
of seeding, will also produce a good crop. 
Sow 2 bushels seed to the acre, on the ground 
prepared as above indicated, and harrow and 
cross harrow the seed in; then lay off water 
furrows and roll the ground crosswise the 
furrows. The crop should be sowed as early 
as the soil is warmed after the frost is out of 
the ground. If, as suggested above, you 
should elect to sow clover seed, it is advis- 
able, after the barley seed is harrowed and 
cross harrowed, that the clover or grass seeds 
should be sown prior to the rolling wLich fol- 
lows the laying off of the water furrows. All 
small grain crops should have the land care- 
fully water-furrowed, and the furrows kept 
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in such condition that the water may be en- 


abled to pass off freely; winter killing of 


grain is caused by shallow-ploughing, wet 
soil, and obstructions in the water furrows. 


Millet.—If, instead of buying hay raised 
hundreds of miles off, the Southern farmers 
and planters would set themselves to work to 
raise their own supplies for the rearing and 
feeding of stock, they would very soon in- 
crease their ability to resuscitate their worn- 
out lands. We are happy to see, by the com- 
munications in this paper, that this course is 
being strongly recommended by intelligent 
farmers. The idea that clover and the grasses 
cannot be successfully raised in the South, is 
a fallacy, and all that it requires is that the 
work be done right, and the proper kinds 
sceded, to prove the propriety of the attempt 
to introduce more largely the grasses into the 
husbandry of the South. We will, on this 
subject, have more to say in this and subse- 
quent numbers. Our present object is to 
urge the sowing of Millet as one of the suit- 
able crops for soiling; it can be sown early 
in the spring, with continuous sowings in this 
latitude even up to the Ist of July. It must, 
however, have a dry and highly manured soil ; 
it will not answer for a permanent pasture as 
well as Lucerne, but small patches of it will 
be found very useful and toothsome to stock. 
Plough and prepare the ground as directed 
for other crops, and if subsoiled so much the 
better and surer the crop. Manure as heavily 
as you are able before ploughing, and harrow 
and roll; then sow four or five pecks of seed 


to the acre, and dust over with a bushel of 


plaster, and then lightly harrow in tne seed 
and plaster, and roll. 20 double-horse cart- 
loads of stable and barn-yard manure, or 400 
Ibs. guano, or, what is better, 300 Ibs. bone 
dust and 100 lbs. guano, to either of which 
add one bushel plaster, and you will have a 
suitable manuring to produce three or four 
tons of hay, and to leave the land in excellent 
plight for future crops. Millet isa Southern 
plant, and well worth the attention of that 
section. A Georgia correspondent of the 


Farm and Home says that he tried a patch of 


Millet last spring, on land that would pro- 
duce 400 Ibs. seed cotton or 12 to 15 bushels 
corn to the acre; and from this experiment he 
is satisfied that two acres planted early, well 
manured and cut regularly, will yield a plenty 
of rough food for 20 head of stock, from April 
until frost. But let him tell his own story : 
“T manured a little more than an acre as 
well as I could with stable manure, broke it 
up good, bedded it as for cotton, leaving the 
rows about three feet and a half apart, and 
sowed the seed in a drill in the centre of the 
bed, about the last of March. Itcame up and 
grew off finely. I ran the sweep through the 
rows three times during the spring and sum- 
mer. I commenced cutting about the third 
week in April, and kept on cutting until the 
8th of September, and had a plenty of long 
forage from it. I used no other for eleven 


head of stock. The stock liked it, ate all I 
gave them clean, and kept fat. Not one of 
them had a day’s sickness. I do not know 
exactly how often I cut it, but I think it was 
ten or eleven times, and I am satisfied it 
would have been better and have produced 
more if 1 had cut it oftener, as a good deal of 
it jointed and did not grow as fast as that 
which was cut oftener.” 


Potatoes.— We may seem very dogmati- 
cal in pressing upon the attention of our 
readers the importance of deep or subsoil 
ploughing; but now is the time to prove its 


value, and those who have no manure, or 


cannot obtain in time a sufficiency for their 
spring crops, should test even upon the small- 
est scale, the virtues of deep ploughing. We 
have already in our previous numbers given 
Potatoes a due proportion of attention, but 
must add an additional item in further illus- 
tration of our views. At the Pennsylvania 
Central Experimental Farm, in 1869, four 
subsoiled plots of 4 of an acre each, yielded 
at the rate of 221.46 bushels per acre, whilst 
two plots not subsoiled, but otherwise treated 
in like manner, yielded at the rate of 181.79 
bushels per acre, the report assuming 56 Ibs. 
to the bushel. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The following is the 
mode of cultivating this root, by a planter of 
Georgia, said to be one of the most practical 
and successful in his State. It was given in 
his report for a premium at the Georgia State 
Fair: 

“ Broke the land in March with a one-horse 
turn plow, six inches deep. Run off the rows 
three feet apart on the first of May with a 
turning shovel. Bedded with the same plow 
running te other way, and making the rows 
three feet apart. Made small hills with a hoe 
by drawing up soil lightly from the corners of 
tle beds or squares between the furrows.— 
Openel the top of the hills with the hoe, put 
crushed cotton seed in each hill at the rate of 
fifteen bushels to the acre, and covered the 
seed with dirt. (Think the cotton seed did 
but little good if any.) Bedded out my sweet 
potatoes first day of April. Transp'nted my 
slips from middle of May to irs of June. 

lowed twice with sweep, tw. furrows to 

each row, and hoed once. Went over the 
patch in August with a narrow hoe, and 
broke the vines loose from the ground, where 
they had taken root between the hills. Dug 
patch October 15th. Yield, 254 bushels and 
30 lbs.” Size of patch not stated. 

A correspondent of the Southern Cultivator 
says that his experience proves that rotted 
ashes are better than any other manure for 
sweet potatoes—he opens the furrow deep, 
with a scooter plough, and puts in plenty of 
ashes, and beds out on the same, and a sure 
crop is realized, better than cow-penning ma- 
nure or cotton seed. The rotted ashes also 











are good for cotton, and on almost any kind 
of vegetation. 

In this region the following is the mode of 
culture recommended :—The soil should be a 
deep rich sand, well exposed to the sun, and 
the ground deeply ploughed, thoroughly har- 
rowed and rotted—lay the ground out in 
squares 4 feet apart; at the angle of every 
square dig a hole 12 inehes deep, 18 inches 
diameter, into which put 4 inches of the com- 
post recommended below, throw thereon 4 
inches of the excavated earth, mix earth and 
compost well together, after which draw the 
remainder of the earth over the mixture so 
as to form a round hill about 12 inches on 
the top, which should be flat. In each of 
these hills plant two sets, cover them one or 
two inches deep; as the plants advance in 
growth, the hills should be enlarged in size 
by drawing the earth up around them with a 
hoe, or by cross-ploughing the ground, har- 
rowing with a very narrow harrow, and 
rounding and finishing the hills with a broad 
hoe. The vines are kept free from weeds. 
Frequent enlargement of the hills will en- 
courage the growth and increase the number 
of roots. When the hills are formed and the 
potatoes planted, each hill should receive a 
free dusting of a mixture composed of five 
bushels ashes and one of plaster. From the 
1st to the 10th of May is the time of planting. 
The compost recommended is 5 double horse 
loads of well rotted dung, and 5 do. of wood 
or other mould—or, 15 double horse loads of 
wood or other mould, and 100 Ibs. Peruvian 
guano, well mixed together, and applied as 
directed above. 


Parsnips and Carrots.—The instruc- 
tions for the cultivation of these roots are 
pretty much of the same tenor. A deep 
sandy loam, deeply ploughed and pulverized, 
and well manured, will give you a large quan- 
tity of good and nutritious milk and butter- 
producing food for your milch cows. Horses 
are particularly benefitted by the use of car- 
rots, which have an excelleut effect on their 
hides, and as an alternating food are excel- 
lent for the bowels. Plow and harrow and 
roll well—and you understand what is meant 
by that term. Then run furrows 20 inches 
apart, 4 inches deep, for parsnips—in the fur- 
rows sow the manure 2 inches deep, then turn 
back the earth thrown out in making the fur- 
row, run a roller over the top, and upon the 
top of the manure thus covered up, drill in 
the seed with a drilling machine which will 
make the drill, drop the seed, cover them up 
and roll them. If you have no seed drill, 
with the corner of a hoe make drills 1 inch 
deep, drop the seed either by hand or out of 
a bottle, cover with a rake, and compress the 
earth with the back of it. Quantity of seed 
for parsnips and carrots from 4 to 5 Ibs. per 
acre. Soak the seed 24 hours in warm water, 
drain off the water and separate by mixing 
them with a mixture of equal parts of ashes 
and plaster, or soot and ashes, and to insure 
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an equal and thin distribution of the seed, 
add 2 parts sand and 1 of seed, and stir them 
well together. When the seed are drilled in, 
give the drills a free dusting of a mixture 
comprised of 4 parts ashes and 1 of plaster, 
in addition to which the carrot drills would 
be benefitted by a dusting with salt. When 
the plants are 3 or 4 inches high, work be- 
tween the plants with the hand, and at the 
same time thin them out, the carrots to 6 
and the parsnips to stand 8 inches apart. A 
mixture composed of 3 parts ashes, 1 of plas- 
ter, and 1 of soot, given early in the morning 
when the dews are on the leaves, should be 
freely dusted on the plants. At intervals of 
two weeks apart. the plants should have a 
second and third hoeing and weeding, and re- 
peat the dusting, and the working will be 
completed, unless there is an undue growth 
of weeds, when they had better have a fourth 
working. For the carrots, the drills need be 
only 15 inches apart, but same depth as for 
parsnips. The carrot seed before sowing 
should be rubbed between the hands mixed 
with sand. The manure suitable for an acre 
will be ten 2-horse loads well rotted stable or 
barn-yard manure, mixed with 5 loads rich 
mould—or 4 bushels bone dust with 10 bush- 
els ashes, and ten 2-horse loads of marsh or 
river mud, or some rich mould or ditch scrap- 
ings. Sow according to situation, from 1st 
April to 15th May. 


Swedish or Ruta-Baga Turnips.— 
This crop needs a rich, sandy loam soil; it is 
the great crop in England for feeding stock, 
but we have a much better in our corn—1,000 
bushels are raised by cultivating and manur- 
ing well. A farmer at the North thus gives 
his mode of cultivation :—Cultivates in rows 
24 feet apart; plants 8 to 10 inches apart; 
drops plaster where he wants the seeds de- 
posited, and with thumb and finger drops 3 
or 4 seeds upon the plaster, and covers with 
a hoe. If the weather is sunny when they 
are an inch out of the ground, they are usu- 
ally attacked by a black fly; then sprinkles 
them with super-phosphate of lime, at the 
rate of 200 pounds per acre, and when suffi- 
ciently large thins them out. In harvesting, 
clips the top off with a hoe, two rows into 
one, and feeds them to the cattle. Does not 
put them at once into the cellar, as they would 
heat. 

Bones applied with the seed, or a dressing 
of lime, ashes, plaster and salt, are said to be 
the best applications that can be made. 


Italian Rye Grass.—This plant, like 
the Millet, may be availed of as a ready re- 
source for hay; a native of Italy, our warm 
suns are congenial to its growth. Manage as 
for Millet, and cut just as it is coming into 
bloom, it will yield two or three cuttings in a 
season. All kinds of animals eat it with 
avidity. After each cutting, give it a top- 
dressing of two bushels bone dust, one do. 
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salt, and five do. ashes. At the time of seed- 
ing, sow a bushel of plaster per acre over it. 
It will yield large crops, is a biennial, and if 
cut just as it comes into bloom, will last two 
or three years, if top-dressed as recommended 
above after each cutting. 


Permanent Pastures.—In a former 
number we urged the providing of permanent 
pastures for stock, and gave some instructions 
upon the subject for your guidance. If at- 


tended to (and now is the time to do it), you 
will never regret it. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—These are an 
excellent esculent for stock, particularly for 
hogs, but if you put it in you must select a 
spot which you can spare for a permanency, 
for it is difficult to get clear of it when once 
in the ground, for it seeds itself, and all the 
rooting of all your hogs will not get your lot 
clear of it. It is planted and managed as 
Irish potatoes. An acre well manured and 
cultivated will yield 500 bushels of the tubers, 
and the blades make excellent fodder for 
stock. 12 to 15 bushels seed per acre is re- 
quired—cut as potatoes are, in sets—but, as 
before remarked, there is no after-seeding in 
subsequent years. Lay off the rows, four feet 
apart, when the ground is prepared, and place 
your sets two feet apart in the rows, put on 
your manure and cover. 20 loads stable or 
barn-yard manure will be a good dressing for 
an acre, half to be spread broadcast and 
ploughed in,the other half to be applied in 
the rows. To those who keep hogs, arti- 
chokes are a cheap mode of feeding them. 


Corn for Soiling.—We would strenu- 
ously urge upon every one having stock, to 
raise successively through the season corn for 
It is undoubtedly one of the most 
grateful kinds of food which we can offer to 
their palate, particularly to mileh cows, but it 
requires other food in conjunction with it, 
such as hay and roots, or other such sub- 
stances, to keep up the full flow of milk. It 
will not do to rely on it alone for this object. 


soiling. 


Beet Roots.—The earlier Beet Seed is 
gotten in the better, as it is desirable that the 
headway should be made in the earliest stages. 
Hon. Hy. Lane, at the Vermont Dairyman’s 
Association, claimed that it yields “with 
greater certainty a greater amount of food 
per acre than any other root, at less cost, of 
better quality than the turnip, nearly as good 
as the carrot for young stock, and better for 
milk, ready to feed by the first or middle of 
October, and keeping sound through the win- 
ter until late in the spring.” The middle of 
April is the right time, but it can be sown 
much later. Mr. Lane makes a statement 
worthy of note, if correct, that if gotten in 
as early as the land can be properly worked, 


on strong, heavy land, free from stagnant 
water, the amount of the crop (in his latitude) 
will be about double its amount on the Ist of 
September; or in other words, that all the 
grewth we are able to secure by that time, 
will be doubled between then and harvest 
t'me. 40 tons of beets are estimated by the 
Agriculturist to be equal to 10 tons good hay. 
Of their value in feeding and fattening hogs, 
there can be no doubt, and one great consid- 
eration in their use is, that they have a ten- 
dency towards the preservation of the health 
of hogs, as well as of cattle and sheep. The 
Manchester Mirror has a correspondent who 
says :—‘I think I told you about a year ago 
that I intended to raise a lot of sugar beets 
for my swine. My only regret is that 1 did 
not raise more of them. I never had my hogs 
do better than on this food. I am prepared 
to believe that they will be valuable food for 
fattening hogs, and I consider them superior 
to any other root for stock of any kind. 

“I raised 5 acres of mangels—the large 
red—this year. They yielded about 3! tons 
to the acre, or 1,200 bushels. If farmers will 
only try them one year, they will never do 
without them. Hogs are very fond of them, 
and in the fall will eat them, tops and all, 
when other feed is scarce. I think one acre 
of them, well tended, will produce as much 
feed as five acres of corn.” 

As remarked in our last, we have no wish 
to see the raising of beets entered upon pre- 
maturely for the making of sugar, but it will 
well pay to cultivate them, and in due course 
of time, the preparation can be easily made 
to supply factories which will assuredly be 
established to turn them into sugar. This 
business is increasing rapidly in Europe and 
America, and we wish to see the foundation 
laid broadly in our southern regions for its 
introduction when the right time comes. Mr. 
Andrews, (of Minnesota,) our present minis- 
ter to Sweden, in a letter home, makes men- 
tion of the active movement making in Swe- 
den, and as the climate of Minnesota is about 
that of Sweden, the introduction is to be 
commenced there also—but it is not as pro- 
pitious as that of Maryland or Virginia. Mr. 
Andrews says that the factory at Stockholm, 
established in 1869, cost about one hundred 
and ten thousand dollars, with a capacity of 
manufacturing ten thousand tons a year. 

One great advantage to those who now or 
hereafter engage in the business is that they 
can profit by the long, dearly bought and 
widely extended experience of other coun- 
tries, and construct their works on the most 
approved plans. Farmers in Sweden realize 
$100 per acre for their beets. 

Bones.—A correspondent asks about dis- 
solving bones without the aid of acid, and if 
the use of ashes in connection with the bones 
will injure the latter. In reply we would say, 
that there is no objection to the mixture of 


the bones and ashes. We offer some views 
upon the value of bones, the effect and per- 





manency of which we believe are excelled by 
no other application to the soil—not that 
other manures applied will not produce as 
good a first crop as they will, but we believe 
no other will be as permanent. We can point 
out fields in the vicinity of our own farm, 
boned six to eight years ago, the crops of 
wheat on which are unequalled, or at least 
unsurpassed, by those on any other in a range 
of country for miles round, where the same 
material has not been used. On our own 
place, fifteen miles north of this city, a field 
of fourteen acres had about 300 lbs. to the 
acre applied, ten acres being in wheat. This 
field, some five or six years ago, was sown in 
wheat by the then owner, and did not return 
half the seed sown; with the bone dust ap- 
plied, without any other manure, the field 
produced a crop equal to any other in the 
vicinity. It had prior to this time been 
scratched over; our tenant, however, had a 
good team, and probably sent his ploughshare 
deeper.into the earth than it had ever reached 
before, though he did not subsoil it. The 
outlay for the bone dust was made by us, and 
paid us well; the clover, too, had a good set- 
ting. Had we used about a fourth or fitth the 
amount expended in ammoniacal guano, the 
crop would have been better, no doubt, but 
the future returns would not have been so re- 
munerative to us. Bone dust acts most 
efficiently on loams and light lands, and not 
with equal premptuess or efficiency on stiff 
clay—should always be lightly harrowed in, 
so as to be near the surface, as its influences 
are not felt until the heat of spring or sum- 
mer operates in conjunction with the moist- 
ure inthe ground to promote decomposition. 
And here Jet us remark, that the bone dust 
applied in the spring is most effective, for the 
reason just assigned; guano ig all the time 
giving off its ammonia, but the ammonia in 
bones is only brought into active play by the | 
conjunction of heat and moisture—therefore, 
except for the fall crops, when it is preferable 
to sow it with the wheat or rye, it is better to 
apply it in the spring. One fact must be 
borne in mind, that in bones you have the 
most sure material for the supply of the phos- 
phate of lime, which must be had for all lands 
from which grain or hay or milk is removed, 
the grains being peculiarly rich in phosphates. 
You turn in the offal made from the crops, 
but what is to replace the grain or hay? A 
good superphosphate will do it for a single 
crop or two, but then its effects are exhausted. 
A very intelligent writer in a Southern paper, 
speaking on the virtues of clover, very appro- | 
priately remarks upon manufactured manures, | 
that “in applying the commercial fertilizers I | 
make it a rule to mix them with the soil some | 
days before planting, so that the soil may be- 
come charged with their fertilizing properties, 
and thus gradually supply the crop during 
the entire period of its growth. I do not ex- 
pect the manufactured manure to do more | 
than help the crop. I believe that those | 





which you are told you “will hear from for 
two or three vears,” never talk very plainly ! 
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at any time, and that those which do all they 
know how, in one season, always pay the 
best.” 

To the question of our correspondent we 
would say, that to avoid using the sulphuric 
acid, or other strong acid, the bones can be 
placed in a compost with stable manure ; 
first, a layer of duig, then another of bones, 
and so on till your supply is exhausted. Ina 
few weeks the mass will begin to ferment, 
and by thrusting a stick down through the 
mass, and withdrawing it again, it can be de- 
termined by the smoke arising from the aper- 
ture whether it is time to commence thor- 
oughly mixing the ingredients, as the bones 
will have become softened so as to crumble 
and mix with the mass very readily. ‘This, in 
England, is called the Norfolk system, and 
has been adopted here. Bones can be mixed 
in a mass with five times their volume of 
ashes, and permitted to remain in pie two or 
three weeks, then should be shoveled over, 
and sown broadcast and harrowed in; or they 
may be strewn along the drill, if drill culture 
be adopted. Bones should either be dissolved 
by the use of the sulphuric acid, or excited 
into an incipient state of decomposition, in 
the way indicated above, before being applied, 
and always harrowed in. Let us add the 
views of Prof. Norton, as a part of our reply 
to our correspondent. After giving directions 
for dissolving bones with sulphuric acid, he 
adds: ‘“‘A more convenient method in most 
cases is to thorouhly mix the pasty mass of 
dissolved bones with a large quantity of ashes, 
peat, earth, saw-dust, or charcoal dust. It can 
then be sown by hand, or dropped from a 
drill machine. Two or three bushels of these 
dissolved bones, with half the usual quantity 
of yard manure, are sufficient for an acre. 
This is, therefore, an exceedingly powerful 
fertilizer.” 

Three bushels dissolved bones, intimately 
mixed with ten bushels of ashes, has been 
found by experience to be sufficient to manure 
an acre. In our own application, alluded to 
above, bone dust was unmixed with anything 
else, and applied broadcast. It was tolerably 
fine, but neither dissolved or-ground into 
meal, but the powder was fine enough for the 
crop to which it was applied to be taken up 
at once, leaving the larger particles to be 


| gradually dissolved as the necessities of the 


plant required. 
One word more. Ina prize essay, for the 
premium offered by the Maryland Agricultu- 


| ral Society, some years ago, and awarded to 


Com. Thos. Ap. Jones, of Fairfax, Va., the 
writer says: “Of all the concen'rated ma- 
nures for sale in our seaboard cities, crushed 
bone, or bone dust, is undoubtedly the best. 
Its effect on the soil is both prompt and per- 
manent; at least,a single application made 
by me fifteen years ago is still quite visible, 
although the ground has been heavily cropped 
ever since. I found that one bushel of crushed 
bone was equivalent to one double-horse cart 
load of good farm-yard manure.” 
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Fish for Manure.—We have dente 
alluded to the great value of Fish for manur- 
ing land, on account of the Nitrogen therein. 
We add the following scrap, by an Eastern 
correspondent of the Practical Farmer, as be- 
ing timely to those having facilities for ob- 
taining the fish: 

Along the coast of New England are nu 
merous fisheries, for the purpose of catching 
fish for their oil, and, afler expressing that, 
the refuse is packed and sold for manure. 
This refuse is considered better than to take 
fish before expressing the oil. It is put up in 
barrels, and can be transported to any dis- 
tance, same as other freight. The manufac- 
turers deliver it at wharf or depot for some- 
thing less than twenty dollars per ton—and 
at this price it is the cheapest fertilizer in 
market. One ton of this, composted with 
three tons of coarse yard manure and six tons 
of dry muck or loam sods, with two or three 
hundred weight of plaster (gypsum), will 
make a manure which will bring one of the 
finest crops of corn, or almost any other crop. 
Some in our vicinity use it for tobacco, with 
very good results. A neighbor used some 
on corn the past season, composted with dirt 
(soil), only using five or six times the bulk of 
guano pressed fish, of dry soil, and then put- 
ting into each hill a small single handful. The 
corn was a first-rate crop, both in quantity 
and quality. In planting, it will not answer 
to put the seed directly over this manure, for 
if so, it burns the tap root, and, if not de- 
stroying life, checks growth; but the seed 
should be put a little one side of the fertilizer, 
and then it comes up and grows with a rich 
green, healthy colorand growth. Composted 
with strawy manure or other vegetable mat- 
ter, etc., it very soon heats up, and must be 
attended to seasonably, or it will burn and 
injure the compost. The pile will need turn- 
ing about twice before using, to get it in the 
right condition. | 


Sea Weed for Manure.—As it is all- 
important to bring into requisition every 
available means of making fertilizers and 
compost heaps, we would again refer to the 

value of sea weed. In England and Scotland | 
such is the value put upon this weed, that 
several shillings per acre are added to the rent 
of the farm which has the right of way to a 
beach where sea weed can be had. In this 
country, too, prudent and observant farmers 
do not fail to make good use of it when near 
at hand. It is very rich in potash, soda, sul- 
phurie and phosphoric acids, and cther valu- 
able substances needed by plants, as will be | 
seen by the following analysis of the ash of | 
sea weed by Professor Johnson, viz: 

Potash and Soda, from 15 to 40 per cent. 

Lime, 20 

Magnesia, 

Common Salt, 

Phosphate of Lime, “ 

Sulphurie Acid, %, 

Silica, 


“ 


“ 


With such a manure at hand, no farmer 
should fail to avail of the opportunity of se- 
curing it, as it can be applied in the compost 
heap, or ploughed in, green—the former we 
think best, as it contains much water in the 
green state. It is not permanent, however, 
in its effects, but produces excellent results 
upon the first crop. Many kinds of sea weed 
contain much nitrogen, and this, whilst adding 
greatly to their value a manure, increases 
their rapid decomposition and immediate ef- 
fect upon the crop. 


as 


Bones and Ammonia.—Mr. David 
Dickson, of Hancock Co., Ga., undoubtedly 
one of the best, if not the very best farmer 
and planter of his State, and who has proba- 
bly used more fertilizing materials than any 
man in this country, in a letter to the trans- 
lator of the work on manures, by Mr. Ville, 
makes the following remark :—“I have never 
had much confidence in Chemistry when ap- 
plied to soils. Thirty pounds of soluble bone 
and thirty of ammonia will give a good crop 
on poor land, and no chemist can find it after 
applying that amount to the acre.” The edi- 
tor of the Plantation, to whom this was ad- 
dressed, adds:—“* We quite agree with Mr. 
Dickson as to his estimate of the value of 
chemical analysis of soils, as expressed in his 
terse and pointed language. Much was at 
one time, under the teachings of Liebig, ex- 
pected frem the analysis of soils. It was 
hoped by analysis that we could find out pre- 
cisely that which a soil needed. But expec- 
tation has entirely failed. The case that Mr. 
Dickson makes is a very strong one. Sixty 
pounds of a combined fertilizer might pro- 
duce a marked effect on the product of an 
acre of land, and yet no chemist could find it 
by the most delicate analysis after it has been 
incorporated into the soil. 

“Ts Chemistry then useless in Agriculture ? 
By no means. It is of vast use. Let any 
one read Ville’s book, and he will see its util- 
ity abundantly illustrated.” 


Whitewashing.—In the spring all out- 
door buildings, as well as the family residence 
and kitchen, should have a thorough white- 
washing—and a great addition to the beauty 
of a country house is also attained by the 
same process being applied to the fencing 


near the homestead. The following recipe 
we clip from Dr. Nichols’ Journal of Chemis- 
try, for a brilliant stucco whitewash : 


Take a peck of clean lumps of well-burnt 
lime, slack in hot water in a small tub, and 
cover it to keep in the steam. It should then 


| be passed through a fine sieve in a fluid form 


to obtain the flower of lime. Add a quarter 
of a pound of whiting or burnt alum, two 


| pounds of sugar, three pints of rice flour made 


into a thin and well-boiled paste, and one 
pound of glue dissolved over a slow fire. It 
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is said to be more brilliant than plaster of 
Paris, and will last fifty years. It should be 
put on warm with a paint-brush. 


This is very similar to the recipe for making | 


the celebrated wash used on the President's 
House, at Washington, and which is fre- 
quently published. The following are sim- 
pler: 

Slake a peck of lime in a tub, then boil two 
ounces glue slowly, until thoroughly dissolved; 
stir this into the slaked lime, and add as much 
water as will reduce it to the consistency of 
whitewash. 

For inside work, this may be best: 

Slake a peck of lime with boiling water, 
and, when cool, add as much water as will 
bring the slaked lime to the consistence of 
whitewash. . 

Another.—Slake a peck of lime in a tub, 
then dissolve half a pint of salt in water; stir 
that into the slaked lime; this done, add 
water to reduce it to the consistence of white- 
wash. 

Paint.—Those who may prefer it can obtain 
very excellent paints, put up in a convenient 
form for ready use, and every man can be his 
own painter. See our advertising pages for 
particulars. 


Hen Manure, Ashes, Plaster, and 
Salt.—John Jones, in the Rura’ New Yorker, 
says that a valuable fertilizer, and one in 
reach of every farmer, especially adapted to 
garden culture as well as for top-dressing and 
field culture, is hen manure, ashes, plaster, and 
salt mixed in equal quantities, excepting the 
salt, of which one-fourth will be sufficient. 
Mix intimately, and apply either in hill at the 
surface, or broadcast. It gives good results 


upon all soilsand crops. I keep usually about | 
25 hens; these roost at a certain place the | 


year round. Beneath the roosts is a light 
plank floor. The annual produce of drop- 
pings is six barrels of the pure thing. This, 
mixed with the same of ashes and plaster, 
gives 18 barrels, the salt brings it up to 20 
barrels of choice fertilizing compost, equal to 


much of the superphosphate of commercial | 


manure firms, and worth far more than the 
manure of two cows. 





ALsIkE OR SwepisH CLover.—This re- 
quires deep and thorough cultivation. Ashes, 
gypsum, superphosphate and lime are good 
applications for the crop, not carrying seeds 
of weeds. Its success depends very much on 
the soil and cultivation. It thrives best on a 
moist, not wet, soil, and yields a rich and ex- 
cellent fodder, making a superior hay to red 


clover, the stalk not being so woody. It is | 


much relished by stock. The plant is fibrous, 
not tap-rooted, and succeeds best when the 
seed is sown with timothy or spring grain. 
It is well adapted for permanent grass land, 
either for pasture or mowing. Four or five 
pounds of seed are enough for an acre. 


Original Corresponsdenee, 





IMMIGRATION AND LAEOR. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

I come now, in regular order, to the con- 
sideration of very important subjects, which 
have been much and earnestly discussed, but, 
in my opinion, not always with zeal accord- 
ing to knowledge. Immigration and Labor 
are the themes for to-day. Since the close of 
the war these subjects have filled the minds 
of our people, connected with an undefined 
hope that out of them would spring a remedy 
for all our ills. The most extravagant expec- 
tations have been indulged by gentlemen of 
warm imaginations and sanguine temper. 
And, although the census of 1870 discloses 
the fact that there has been no increase of 
population in Virginia since 1860, the emigra- 
tion having exceeded the immigration by the 
whole number of births, we are still clinging 
to this broken reed. The people of the South 
are an ardent, impulsive and hopeful race. 
They “never say die.” Like a brave soldier 
wounded in the field, they endeavor to think 
lightly of the r injuries, and to press on with 
vigor in the battle of life. Many of them, 
though fainting under their. burdens, cling 
with tenacity to the delusion that they are 
not much hurt, under the teachings of men 
who—holding comfortable offices, or having 
lost nothing by the war, or who, like wreckers 
on the seacoast after a storm, have grown 
rich on the misfortunes of the sufferers—live 
in perpetual sunshine, and are surprised that 
their fellow-citizens are not in the same happy 
condition. 

This perseverance under difficulties is proof 
of true manhood, and is highly to be com- 
mended; but it is the part of the wise states- 
man to take a calm survey of the actual situa- 
tion, and, like a skilful physician, make a 
| correct diagnosis, and, after ascertaining the 

full extent and virulence of the disease, pre- 
seribe the proper remedy. 

What is the true condition of Virginia? 
She has neither gained nor lost population 
since the war. All her available public prop- 
erty has been wasted or destroyed. Her 
banking system has been overthrown, with 
the loss of eleven millions of bank capital 
land the credit which it represented. Her 
people have lost fully three-fourths of all their 
property, amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The State debt, largely increased 
by interest, is unpaid, and the private debt 
not materially, if at all, reduced, notwith- 
standing the great self-denial of the people ; 
| and the credit of farmers so completely pros- 
i trate that the Legislature is asked to pass a 
| Jaw to give merchants a lien on crops, to ena- 
| ble farmers to carry on their operations. This 


is the case for which a prescription is asked, 
and the remedy proposed is a system of im- 
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migration on State account, and at State ex- 
pense ! 

There is great confusion in the public mind 
on the subject of immigration. Many sup- 
pose that Europe is teeming with redundant 
population, ready to emigrate in any num- 
bers whenever an opportunity is offered. 
This isa great mistake. Never, in any age, 
have as great inducements been held out tor 
immigration or colonization as have been 
offered by the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Western States and railroads, 
in settling up the public domain of the United 
States. Neither the colonial policy of Rome, 
Greece or Carthage in ancient, or of England, 
France or Spain in modern times, was half as 
effective. Yet, under this stimulating policy, 
immigration has come to a pause. There 
were more immigrants in 1869 than in 1870; 
and more during the decade ending in 1860 
than during that ending in 1870, although 
during the latter decade there was a double 
stimulus, in the desire to avoid forced mili- 
tary service in the wars on the Continent, and 
to get the liberal bounties offered for service 
in the United States army. 

Virginia has no inducements to offer to 
colonists such as are in effect given by the 
Government of the United States to settlers 
in the West, or as the State of Maine offers 
to her Scandinavian colonists, to whom she 
divides out her public domain, and, in addi- 
tion to a farm, gives to each family agricul- 


tural implements and pays one-half their | 


passage across the ocean. 
I am gratified to find, by the memorial of 


the Agricultural Society of Virginia to the 
Legislature in behalf of immigration, that 
the intelligent gentlemen composing the Ex- 


ecutive Committee do not entertain the 
opinion that it is expedient to import agricul- 
tural labor into Virginia. The memorial, 
aiter some comments on the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, proceeds: 
“ This makes it plain that mere labor in large 
quantities, instead of relieving us, will only 
add to our embarrassment.” I have not fora 
long time had a doubt on this subject. Large 
numbers of the best laborers are now often 
unemployed because we have neither money 
to pay them nor provisions to feed them. 
Five hundred of the best farm laborers of 
Europe, without means, suddenly landed in 
any county of Eastern Virginia, would pro- 
duce as great a panic as a regiment of raiders. 
The memorial proceeds: “ What we mainly 
need is land-buyers—that class that invests 
money to their and our gain. Of such there 
are many who might be reached by proper 
efforts on the part of the State. From all 
parts of Europe they will be welcome, but 
more particularly from Great Britain.” I 
cordially concur with the intelligent author 
of the memorial in these opinions, dissentin 
only from the belief expressed that organizec 
efforts on the part of the State will be neces- 
sary to influence such intelligent gentlemen 
of means as he desires to introduce. 

We have seen what is the true cause of the 
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| condition of Virginia, and it is evident that 
immigration can afford no adequate relief. 
“What shall we do?” Many thoughtful men 
almost despair of the republic. The burden 
of the public and private debt, they say, is 
intolerable, and State and people will ulti- 
mately sink under the load. “Let the dead 
bury their dead,” the Commonwealth must 
|not perish. If we had the bare land unin- 
| cumbered, they would have no doubt about 
recuperation. They have full faith in the ca- 
pacity of the people of Virginia to accom- 
plish the task, however difficult it may seem— 
a task more difficult than has ever been im- 
posed on any people and successfully per- 
formed. I know that the case of Prussia, 
after the treaty of Tilsit, and her subsequent 
recuperation, has been cited as an example 
for our encouragement and imitation. The 
cases are not at all parallel. The population 
of Prussia was homogeneous, and ready, un- 
der a friendly Government, to go to work at 
once to repair her disasters; the people of 
Virginia heterogeneous and discordant, and 
her laborers, just released from bondage, were 
wild with the excitement of new-born liberty, 
and as intractable as unbroken coits. The 
loss of property in Prussia, too, in propor- 
tion to population, was scarcely a tithe of that 
of Virginia. What would be the condition 
of any great commercial city—New York, for 
example—if visited by a similar calamity? 
With the loss of three-fourths of her whole 
property, and left with the burden of all her 
debts, public and private, could she ever re- 
cuperate without generous aid from abroad? 
Her magnificent warehouses and wharves 
would become heaps of stone, like those of 
| Tyre and Sidon, on which fishermen may dry 
their nets. None but an agricultural country 
highly favored by nature, and well cultivated 
| by man, could survive such a calamity. I 
| know it has been the fashion to sneer at Vir- 
ginia as a State of abstractions; and some of 
| our thoughtless politicians, in order to perpe- 
trate a poor joke, have given currency to this 
imputation. I will say, however, what I know 
to be true, that the farmers of Virginia have 
| been as enlightened and successful as any in 
this country; that her lands have been so 
| well cultivated that her productions, in pro- 
| portion to population, far surpassed those of 
| most of the old States; that, according to the 
census of 1860, she produced nine bushels of 
| wheat to the inhabitant, equalling the product 
|of Delaware and Maryland, and more than 
| doubling that of Pennsylvania and New York; 
| one hundred and twenty-one million pounds 
| of tobacco, being more than a fourth of the 
| whole crop of the United States, and greatly 
| more than the product of op: | other State; 
| and all other productions in abundance that 
| are raised in the temperate zones. But I shall 
probably be asked: How much hay did Vir- 
| ginia produce—not as much as the little State 
of Massachusetts? True, Virginia produced 
| 445,529 tons, Massachusetts 665,881 tons; 
Virginia kept with her hay 2,415,067 hay- 
consuming animals, Massachusetts 442,637— 
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which was the more profitable operation ? 
This is the bounty of nature to Virginia, and 
the tax which a rigorous climate imposes on 
Massachusetts. If there were statistics of 
stoves, Massachusetts would exhibit equal 
superiority. The truth is the climate of Vir- 
ginia is generally so mild that much of the 
hay is consumed on the fields by the stock in 
winter. To illustrateithis I will mention that 
in May, 1865, I visited my farm, Cabin Point, 
on the Potomac, which was abandoned during 
the war, and found on it a large-herd of cat- 
tle—probably one hundred—fit for becf, and 
a large drove of beautiful young horses, 
which had been driven there by my neigh- 
bors, and had remained there, winter and 
summer, without attention or other food than 
what they grazed from the soil. Pardon this 
digression, into which I have been insensibly 
fed. 

There is one class of immigrants that we 
must have. Virginia has been the Lear of 
nations. Her sons are scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to Texas. 
Go where you will—in the crowded marts of 
commerce, on the busy railways, in the mines 
ahd workshops, in the distant prairie where 
the buffalo and elk are hunted, in the wilds of 
Texas where it is literally a struggle to keep 
the wolf from the door; go where you will, 
like Aneas wandering from the flames of 
Troy, and you will sée living evidences of our 
misfortunes. The mother of the Gracchi 
must not only point to these sons, but call 
the exiles home. None will be more devoted, 
none more earnest or effective, in the great 
work of reconstruction. 

But we must have labor. What better ma- 
terial can be found than our half million of 
freedmen? I think I know something of the 
negro character. [I long observed it in 


slavery, I have studied it since emancipation, | 


and my deliberate opinion is that, in our cir- 
cumstances, the Virginia negro is the best 
farm-laborer that the world can produce. He 
is less expensive, more tractable, more capa- 


ble of bearing the vicissitudes of our climate, | 
| more cheered by the reading of your March 


more adapted to all kinds of labor—in a 
word, the best man-of-all-work to be found. 
And in our peculiar situation they have this 
great advantage, that any gentleman can ap- 


preciate: they belong to a class marked by | 
| that Mr. Newton and others were fast and 


nature and separate from us, and that does 
not aspire to social equality. In an agricul- 


tural community, where wealth does not | 
| old agricultural cause, the success of which 


abound, this is absolutely necessary to that 


high civilization for which Virginia has been | 


distinguished. I have had some experience 
with otherlaborers. I have tried the Yankee, 
- the Swede, the German, the Irish, and the na- 
tive Virginian, and, taken for ail in all, I pre- 
fer the Virginia negro to all of them. 

It was a saying of Julius Cesar that there 
were two things necessary for the attainment 
of cmpire: money and soldiers. With money 
he could get soldiers, and with soldiers more 
money. He acted upon his precept, and, in 
his final struggle for empire, seized the public 
treasure, without which his victorivus legions 





in a distant land would have melted away be- 
fore the less disciplined but more numerous 
forces of Pompey, the battle of Pharsalia 
would never have been fought, and Pompey, 
and not Cesar, would have been master of 
the liberties of Rome. Without approving 
the unscrupulous policy of C ,» we may 
learn something from his example. We have 
reversed the natural order of things by call- 
ing for immigrants before we get money. 
With money we can get labor, and with labor 
more money. My next communication will 
probably be on Currency and Capital—in one 
word, on Money, our great want. I shall en- 
deavor to point out the ruinous effects of our 
present monetary system on all the great in- 
dustrial interests of the whole country, espe- 
cially on agriculture, and I earnestly invoke 
the calm consideration of this great subject 
by all good men, without anuiltn party or 
section. WiLiLovucusy NewrTon. 
Linden, Westmoreland co., Va., March 5, 1872. 


Mr. Gilmer’s Rejoinder. 


Editors of the American Farmer : 

My Dear Sirs: Having been closely con- 
fined to my home since our January court, by 
a severe attack of rheumatism, which so wor- 
ried me I could neither read nor write much, 
I often became quite sad, in reflecting over 
the sad condition of my country, and the 
dreary prospects before us, much of which 
was dispelled by the cheering visit of your 
better than good March number of the Far- 


| mer, for which please accept for yourselyes 


and your many able correspondents the sin- 
cere thanks of an old friend, whose heart beats 
now as warmly for his whole country’s good as 
in the happier and better times of his youth, 
but whom the infirmities of feeble old age 
have almost restricted to an ardent desire to 
see fully aroused the best efforts of the vigor- 
vus young, the good and the great, in behalf 
of our sorely oppressed land. 

Permit me to assure you, I have been far 


number than by any other circumstance since 


| the close ef our destructive war, because in it 


I thought I eould see the bright and bright- 
ening prespect, beautifully developing itself, 


surely succeeding in awakening our patriotic 
farmers everywhere to rally around the good 


is the geod and support of us all, for which I 
thank each and every writer in that numlter 
of the Farmer. “What shall we do?” is now 
most truly a great and vital question, so great 
and so thoroughly depending upon locality 
and the thousand and one circumstances sur- 
rounding many of us, that I cannot see how 


‘it is in the power of any one man to suggest 


a plan which can be adapted to the wants of 
all men everywhere. 

For instance, I presume your valuable Fur- 
mer now, or soon will visit almost every part 
of the American continent, on which will be 
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found every variety of soil, climate and pro- 
duction. Now, how can (even) our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Newton, to whom we all are justly 
so much indebted, hope to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What shall we do?” to those living 
in these totally different localities? Just as 
correctly could the great Dr. Rush, when in 
his prime, have prescribed for a man in Cali- 
fornia, who he had been written to by a friend 
as being very sick. The fellow was a man, 
and very sick, and as the Doctor had made 
the disease of man his life’s study, his friend’s 
great confidence in him might have lec him 
to believe it was only necessary to inform this | 
great benefactor of the sick that the man in 
California was very sick, and he could and 
would prescribe for and cure him. And he 
could cure him just as certainly as any good 
land doctor could prescribe for and cure my 
sick land and condition away over yonder. 
Now, would our esteemed friend, Mr. New- 
ton, advise me to be studying out and pursu- 
ing some plan which would be most likely 
best suited to all men everywhere, or would 
he not rather advise me to study out and dili- | 
gently pursue the plan best suited to my own 
locality and the circumstances by which I am | 
surrounded. In all of Mr. Newton’s writings 
there is much to interest and please, and I, | 
for one, do sincerely hope he will continue to 
favor us with his mature reflections, for I 
think from the effects of his past writings he 
has much to encourage him to continue for 
the common good of us all. 

There are a vast number of us in Virginia, | 
who, if they would calmly reflect and judici- | 
ously act with energy, would very soon see | 
and feel and know its good and recuperating 
effects. We all have tried to do too much, 
and the result has been its being too badly | 
done, and the several past unpropitious sea- | 
sons have reduced many of us, and sadly de- | 

us all. Many of us have been badly | 
Peter-Funked in our heavy outlays in what | 
was sold to us as manures, much of which | 
has never paid for its ———s from our depots. | 
We have purchased too liberally of labor- | 
saving implements, for which neither we nor | 
our untrained labor were prepared, and we | 
have employed vastly too much of worse than | 
worthless labor. By these manures, imple- | 
ments and labor, I have been most most sadly 
bit, and, like a badly-burnt child, shall be ve: 
shy of them for all of the future; and this is 
my candid, honest advice to all: Be cautious 
of them. I have purchased an article with | 
which I was well pleased, and the next sea- 
son purchased the same article of the same 
rson not worth one cent. Now, how is | 
this? I well know I have never had a pound | 
of these purchased manures unfairly tried, for 
I cannot afford it, for everything we now do 
on our farms costs us so much that I want it 


to, pay me. 

now find I could have gotten my lands in 
grass much earlier, cheaper and more profit- 
ably, of which I will try to write more fully 


| drouth crippled badly, rather than re-p 
| it. 





in another communication. I chiefly use the 
pea and buckwheat as green fallows for my 


wheat crop, which cleans my lands and the 
wheat better than any other process I am 
master of, and the yield is far better than I 
have received from any manures purchased 
in the last several years. I now only buy 
lime and plaster, pe find a much less quan- 
tity of lime does better than is generally sup- 
posed. I put only two bushels of oyster 
shell lime per acre with my wheat when 
seeding, and with it have more than doubled 
any of the bought manures on my wheat crop 
for the last three years. I raise all of my own 
grass seeds for this and another farm of seven 
hundred acres of cleared land, now tenanted 
out; and making my own seeds,I am far 


| more liberal in their application, and thus 


often secure a far better stand.* This year I 
have re-seeded much which the last o> 

ough 
I maturely reflected over my plan years 
ago, and if I had at once put it into operation, 
now believe I would have been spared much 
trouble and expense, and would have received 
much better rewards. 

During the war almost everything was 
taken from our lands, and every acre of grass 
was diligently searched for by the expressmen ~ 
of our army for grazing purposes, and our 
lands now want green covering and fallows, 
just as a bacon-fed man all winter longs for 
a good mess of nice turnip salad in early 
spring; and these we must give them ere 
they will again produce as in former good 
old times. 

In 1808 my good old father was a subscriber 
to the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultu- 
ral Society, all of which he had bound, and 
some of which having been loane/ out years 
ago to friends now dead, cannot be found. 
In one of these I remember an account of, I 
think,a Mr. John West, from Pennsylvania 
er New York, who, as a merchant in one of 
those cities, had secured a fortune, but 
lost his health, and determined to look for 
health upon a farm, and selected in the inte- 
rior or back-part of one of those States a beau- 
tifully-lying farm of some thousand acres, on 
which no former proprietor had ever made a 
living. He got it at a very low price, and his 
friends laughed at him for his, as they said, 
foolish purchase. He moved on it, built good 
improvements, set in with his little stock, and 
for the fields no other tools but the grubbing 
hoes, briar and mowing blades, and in ten 
years, without a plough or any crops, he 
made it one of the best and most uctive 
estates in his State. Now, if that article 
could be reproduced in the Farmer, it might 
help many in these times to solve for them- 
selves this great question, “ What shall we | 
do?” I think it might go far to induce our 
esteemed friend, Mr. Newton, to think more 
favorably of my mode for all such as are 
located as, and in the condition of, your old 
friend, Geo. C. GILMER. 

Near Charlottesville, Va., March, 1872. 





* Every farmer ehould follow Mr. Gilmert’s plan of 
saving bis own clover seed. See an article from Mr. 
A. B. Davis on this subject in this No.—Zds. A. F. 
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The Question ‘‘ What shall we do?” 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer: 

Mr. Newton says, and justly, that his ques- 
tion, “ What shall we do?” has not been an- 
swered; nor is it probable that it will be, sat- 
isfactorily to all, by any one or any dozen 
writers. Perhaps the only answer that will 
really meet all critics, is, that we must redeem 
ourselves by patient perseverance in a course 
of rigid pry ne and untiring, enlightened, 
well-directed industry. The difficulty in the 
general adoption of this is, that while we are 
all satisfied that it is the safe and proper 
course for our neighbors, many of us think 
we can find a faster and an easicr course for 
ourselves. But sooner or later we must all 
come to it, and the sooner we begin the better. 

Mr Newton says his son thinks all we need 





is money. Exactly; that is all that any of us | 
need, and if we all had plenty of it, there | 


would be no question to answer, nor is it 
likely that he would have thought of asking 


it. How to get the money is the question. | 


Wethust get it out of the land and by labor. 
Where else and how else are we to get it? 
Nobody will give it to us, and if we could 
borrow it we should only be worse off in the 
end. Ten farmers lose to one who gains by 
borrowing. Then we must depend upon our- 
selves, and use to the best advantage the 
means at our command—our land and our 
labor. wvyasg d managed they will bring us 
out in the end, but it will take time. 


It is very well to tell men with plenty of 


money to underdrain and subsoil their lands, 
and put upon it what are called “ fertilizers,” 
to the amount of twenty or thirty dollars per 
acre. Whoever undertakes to improve a farm 
of any considerable size upon this plan, will 
find that it requires a great deal of money, 
and that at least three years will elapse before 
he begins to realize the interest upon his 
money; and if he attempts to do it upon bor- 
rowed money, he must be a man of extraor- 
dinary endowments, and must have extraor- 
dinary good luck if he does not break before 
he gets through. 

ut Iam not writing for the benefit of those 
who have money or credit; they can farm as 
they please as long as their money or their 
credit lasts. I don’t know that what I may 
say will be of service to any body, but I in- 
tend it for the benefit of those who have little 
else than land; they compose the great mass 
of the southern people, and they are they who 
must redeem the country if it is done at all. 

I had as Well say here that I have no faith 
in the recuperation of the country by what 
are called concentrated fertilizers, for the rea- 
son that so far as I have been able to learn, 
the increase of production from their appli- 
cation has not been sufficient to pay for them. 
For the last five years the South has paid 
millions of dollars for them, and confessed! 
without any benefit at a!1 commensurate with 
their cost. Of this I shall have more to say 
in another communication. Then, “ what 
shall we do?” 


In my next you shall have an answer to 
this question according to the views of 
Aw OLD Foey. 


Fauquier Co., Va. 


Clover as a Fertilizer. 





Editors of the American Farmer : 

Very few. people, even among farmers, place 
| @ proper estimate on the fertilizing properties 
|of clover. Successive grain crops exhaust 

the fertilizing properties of the soil, which 
| must be restored by manure, to make the con- 
| tinued farming of such land compensatory. 

Clover is an economical, convenient and re- 

liable manure. We may renovate our worn- 
out lands rapidly and effectually by clover, 
which furnishes, in addition, a large amount 
| of the best of pasture for all farm stock. 
A gallon to the acre of seed ought to be 
|sown on our wheat er rye fields about the 
middle of March, on frozen ground—a bushel 
to eight acres. Some farmers sow a bushel 
| to ten acres. But. we think there is no econ- 
omy in sowing too little seed. 

After harvest we should allow the clover to 
| get a good start, as the autumnal drouths may 
| destroy the crop. It will not injure the crop 
| if we turn in the hogs, to gather what wheat 
| and rye may be left on the field. 
| Clover is a biennial plant, attaining its full 
bene the second summer after it is sown. 
| f the crop is removed by grazing, the soil 
| will be impoverished rather than enriched. 
But if we let the crop get its full growth be- 
| fore we turn in our stock, or if we commence 
| pasturing when the clover is in full bloom, 
| and one-half of the heads are beginning to 
| turn brown, a large part of the crop will be 

trampled down, the soil will have a large 
quantity of humus furnished by the stalks 
and roots of the clover, and will be materially 
renovated. A field in clover the third season 
will furnish the best of pasture in the spring 
—a crop of clover seed in summer, and it 
_— be tollowed in August for fall wheat. 
he best way te use clover as a fertilizer is, 
plough it under when in full bloom, or to let 
the first mature, full-grown crop remain on 
the land.* Turn in the stock when half the 
heads are brown. Tramp down the stalks, 
otherwise the crop may be choked, killed, and 
the third year the field will have no clover 
for pasture or seed, except what comes from 
the seed. 

There are two varieties of clover—the sap- 
ling, with large stalks four to six feet high in 
— land, with longer roots penetrating 

eeper into the subsoil, and a number of joints 
in the stalk, from each of which a branch 
shoots forth when the top isremoved. There 
may be, therefore, several heads on one stalk. 
Stock are very fond of this clover, some say 
prefer it, and the fall pasture is worth almost 
as much as the spring. The second growth 








*N. B.—If the length of the stalk of clover ivan 
obstacle to ploughing, run the hirrow or horse rake 
over it before the plough. 
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does not salivate horses as the second growth 
of the common red clover does. The fields 
of sapling clover, in the fall, if not grazed 


during summer, haye a meadow-like appear- | 


ance. 
The common red clover is shorter, 18 to 20 


inches high, has a smaller, finer, harder stalk, | 


furnishes a nice early pasture, stands thick 


on the ground, may be cut for hay about the | 


middle of June, and will yield a crop of seed 
the ensuing fall, and then the field may be 
fallowed for winter wheat. The root and 
stulks are shorter. The second crop causes 
ulceration on the tongues of horses, and pro- 
fuse salivation. 

Sapling clover ought not to be grazed later 
than the first of June, if we propose to make 
a crop of clover seed the same year. It may 
be mixed with timothy for hay, and makes a 
valuable addition. Sapling clover lodges and 
is not easily cut for hay, unless supported by 
timothy. The fall pasture of timothy fields 
is much better if mixed with sapling clover. 

Two, three or four bushels of clover seed 
may be made on a well-managed acre of good 
land. Close grazing lessens the product.— 
Without sulphuric acid a soil will not pro- 
duce clover. Plaster (sulphuric acid and 
lime) is the cheapest and most convenient ap- 
plication to supply sulphuric acid to soils. 


A soil without phosphoric acid will not pro- | 


duce wheat. There is some in barn-yard ma- 
nure. Bones furnish it in larger quantity, 
and are used extensively in Europe to pro- 
mote the growth of wheat, turnips, &c. Clo- 
ver furnishes it in soils where bones or other 
phosphoric manures have been applied. 

In our county it is considered bad farming 
to have our uncultivated fields without clover. 
We sow clover to renovate the soil, for pas- 
ture and for seed, and if the crop fails because 
of frost or drouth, we cultivate the field again 
in wheat or corn. We cannot afford to let 
the fields grow up in weeds. 

THomas Mappox. 

Washington county, Md., Feb. 7, 1872. 


Tobacco Cultivation in Connecticut. | 


Editors of the American Farmer : 


Your letter of Feb. 29, soliciting an article 
for your journal giving information on the 
treatment and culture of tobacco in Connec- 
ticut, for the benefit of your Va. and N. C. 
readers, is received, and in compliance with 
said request I submit the following: 


Buffalo to obtain supplies; and to increase 
these supplies we obtain tobacco stems, fish 
guano, and some other fertilizers, and com- 
post the different kinds together, with muck 
or loam sods; the manure is partly decom- 
posed so that it may be evenly distributed as 
applied to the soil. The reason of twice 
plowing is to fine the soil, and mix the ma- 
nure more intimately therewith, leaving it 
nearer the surface where the benefit is re- 
ceived by the crop; the second plowing being 
one or two inches deeper than the first favors 
this distribution of the manure. 

Seep Bep.—Strong, healthy plants, in sea- 
son, are one of the first essentials after the 
preceding main ones. To get these we select 
a sheltered spot away from trees, well drained, 
not too dry, rich, warm soil, dig in manure 
according as we think necessary—little dan- 
ger of making too rich unless so as to burn; 
dig the soil six or eight inches deep, making 
the soil as fine as possible, especially the sur- 
face ; guano may be applied at the rate of 20 
to 30 lbs. to the square rod, and worked in 3 
to 4 inches deep. ~Where the bed is made 
smooth, the surface fine as may be and clear 
from roots, stone, etc., it is rolled with a heavy 
hand roller, the surface scarified with a fine- 
toothed iron rake, and the seed applied broad- 
cast at the rate of a table spoonful to the 
square rod of bed; the seed may be sprouted 
or not first, and then rolled to cover; if frosts 
occur after the plants come up, spread ever- 
green boughs over the bed—plant the bed as 
early in spring as safe. “All that now remains 
is to keep the bed perfectly clear of weeds, 


| and see that the plants keep growing, etc. 





| But from the time of transplantin 
| worms must be searched out and 


In the first place allow me to say the whole | 
secret in growing heavy crops of tobacco lies | 


jin HEAVY MANURING and thorough culture ; 
in no other way, that we are aware of, can 
we obtain the crops we do. Not only do we 
make and save all the manure we can on the 
farm, but we purchase and haul from far and 
near the best stable manure we can find— 
horse stable manure we find the best, grow- 
ing the best quality of tobacco, finest leaf, 
etc. This we purchase in neighboring cities, 
going to New York city, and even as far as 





Transplanting —We endeavor to forward 
our plants so as to begin transplanting the 
first of June, although if the plants are set so 
as to get “stuck” any time in June it will 
answer. The ground is laid off in rows 3% 


| feet apart, and the hills thirty inches in the 
| row. 


Plants are selected as near of a size as 
may be, all strong and healthy, and carefully 
set during a moist time, or watered out when 
no rains occur as desired; the object is to get 
the patch, or a certain portion of it, all alike, 
the plants even and growing alike, and then 
keep them growing so. 


Afier Culture—Soon as the plants take 
root they are dressed out, going between the 
rows with the horse and cultivator, and fin- 
ishing out in the row with the hand hoe. 

the cut 
estroyed, 
to keep them from destroying the plants. 
The crop is usually dressed out as above 
three times, and after kept clean of any weeds 
that may come up, with the hand hoe. We 
are careful to keep every hill full and the 
plants evenly growing, and also to keep all 
green worms off from the time they first make 
their appearance. 

opping and Suckering—When the piece 
has got to show blossom buds pretty gener- 
ally, the top is broken off down to where the 
leaves are about six inches wide—the height 
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or number of leaves left depend upon the 
growth of the plants, leaving what we judge 
will mature to the best advantage. The past 
season one of my neighbors had a piece top- 
ped even with the shoulders of a man of or- 
dinary height, the top leaves then interlock- 
ing in the rows, and the whole maturing well. 
This was the ordinary kind produced thus by 
heavy manuring and good culture. The suck- 
ers are all kept off as fast as they appear of 
size to get hold of to be broken off. 

Cutting and Housing.—When the tobacco 
begins to turn ripe we begin to harvest. The 
tobacco is cut after the dew is off, and al- 
lowed to wilt somewhat on the ground; is 
then strung on lath, 5 or 6 toa 4-foot lath, 
laid down, and after wilting a little more is 
hauled on a suitable wagon to the curing 
barn, and there hung for curing, placing the 
ends of the lath on poles to support them. 
Some, instead of lathing up, twine on poles, 
first wilting more in the field, and then cart- 
ing to the barn to be twined on poles in place. 
The plants are hung so as not to crowd each 
other, but just touch, and the tiers are far 
enough apart to clear the leaves of the upper 
tier from interfering with the next under. 
The barn needs to be well ventilated both at 
the sides and from underneath, so that there 
may be a circulation of air throughout. This 
is kept up till the tobacco is nearly cured 
down. 

Stripping, Assorting, &c.—When the leaf 
stem—midrib—is cured, so that no juice may 
be wrung from it, is time to take down, bulk, 
and strip out from the bulk. It will not an- 
swer to let the tobacco lic in large bulk more 
than a day or two before stripping. The te- 
bacco is assorted into two or three qualities 
as the leaves are stripped from the stalks, and 
ach sort done up in hanks by itself and kept 
separate. The hanks are made about three 
to the pound, and neatly and carefully done 
up by winding a leaf 3 or 4 times around 
close to the butts of the leaf stems. The dif- 
ferent sorts are then bulked, awaiting the 
buyer’s inspection, or a favorable time for 
packing in cases. Our people never use any 
artificial means in curing their tobacco ex- 
cept such as above described; and a very im- 
portant item in the culture of tobacco is also 
acted upon—to nev r attempt to grow any more 
than we can manure well, and then thoroughly 
care for. 

Perhaps your correspondent, inquirer, may 
hardly credit the following, but it will not 
come up to some other growers in this vicin- 
ity whom I might mention. Our crop, of 
one and one-half acres, of 1869, weighed 
3,480 Ibs ; 3,025 lbs. sold at 50 cents per Ib., 
and 445 lbs. for 14 cents, amounting to the 
sum of $1,574.62; costing to produce not far 
from 20 cents per Ib., or $696.00 for the 14 
acres, $464.00 per acre, leaving a profit of 
$585.74 per acre. The last crop not being 
stripped, Iam unable as yet to give figures. 

W. H. Wuire. 

So. Windsor, Conn., March 4, 1872. 


| the bottom of the post. 
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Fencirg—Directions 
edged 


for using the double- 
Axe. 


Several inquiries having been made conern- 
ing the axe for fencing referred to on page 15 
of the January No. of Zhe American Farner, 
we have had the same figured and give below 
some instructions by our correspondent for its 
use, &c. 

Saw the posts not less than 7 ft. 9 in. for 
6-hole posts, and split through, or with, the 
knots. I hew them top or little end down, 
making a clean cut for the bottom, without a 
decided shoulder. At first I used a chalk 
line and plum to get the sides the same thick- 
ness, but have learned to do without. The 
hardest part is the pointing of the old rails; 
pick out a wet time, or rather when the rails 
are wet, and they will point easier. My fence 
costs me 3 or 5 cents per panel, besides my 
own labor. 

After hewing your posts, make a pattern by 
sawing and notching for the holes; put your 
post on trestles, fasten it with one or two dogs 
or a chain and lever; mark out the holes, cut 
them two-thirds of the distance through from 
the bark side with the narrow edge, dressing 
with the wide one, and dress and finish from 
the heart side. It will be a little awkward at 
first, but with a little practice, a man that can 
cut a log can make and mortice a post. You 
can make from 12 to 16 posts a day, and if 
quick and handy, 20, it depending somewhat 
upon the kind and quality of the timber. and 
its greenness or dryness. 

Set your posts two and a half feet deep and 
make the post-holes round or oblong, not 
square, as you waste labor and cannot clean 
out the holes or ram the post as well. I think 
dirt is the best to fillin with, or dirt and stone, 
if you never expect to plow the land, or put 
another fence in its place. 

I have now and then propped a weak post, 
with a stout stake driven well into the ground 
and fastened in a notch 12 or 18 inches from 
G. G. 
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NOTICE. 





Our Premium List.—In order that the 
largest opportunity may be given those who 
are making up clubs for premiums, and also 
with the view of continuing such inducements 
as will result in securing a large subscription 
list to the Furmer, we have decided to con- 
tinue the offer of premiums heretofore made 
until June 30th. Any person not having the 
Iremium list, which was published as a sup- 
plement to the January and February num- 
bers, will be supplied on application. It is 
not necessary that all names should be for- 
warded at once, or that the papers should go 
to the same post-office. 

These premiums are all very useful, can 
usily be secured, are offered to all without 
any competition, and the conditions on which 
they are given are exceedingly liberal. 

(" Those entitled toa premium under the 
original offer can, if preferred, receive it at 
once, and begin anew for another premium, 
under the arrangement as stated above; or, 
increase their lists if they wish to secure a 
premium of greater value. 

Our AGency.—See our large advertisement 
in the January and April numbers. 


| The ‘‘American Farmer’s” Mission. 


The various suggestions we receive from 
correspondents and friends as to the best 
mode of making our paper useful to the agri- 
cultural public, show the estimate held of the 
influence of the rejuvenated Farmer, and are 
| at the same time an indication of the awaken- 

ing of a spirit of improvement and inquiry in 
regard to our present systems of culture. 
We are also daily receiving evidences of the 
fact, that, to meet the demands of the times, 
a more frequent visit than a monthly one will 
soon be required, and the publication of the 
Farmer as a weekly, or at least a semi- 
monthly, will be necessary. This, of course, 
will involve a great increase of expense and 
labor ; but as soon as things are ripe for the 
change, we hope to be ready to meet it. 


| 
| 


In the meantime we have a field in which 
to labor, from which we hope to live to see 
much fruit gathered, and we call upon every 
subscriber and friend of the eld pioneer Fur- 
mer to aid us in extending our circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods. There is no 
single reader of our paper who could not at 
once, with the slightest exertion, secure us at 
least another subscriber, and in many cases a 
club, either small or large, could be made up. 
We have a right to assume that no other ag- 
ricultural journal has a more intelligent and 
better educated class of readers than our own, 
and in our lists are included the names of men 
of the very highest distinction in life, the 
publication of which would be a guarantee in 
their several States that the Farmer is worthy 
of the widest dissemination amongst those for 
whose particular benefit it is published. 

The great success we have thus far met in 
resuming our labors is far beyond what our 
most sanguine expectations could have given 
us a right to hope for, but we know that in 
every neighborhood a little effort made by 
those who are already subscribers, by show- 
ing copies of the paper to their friends, &c., 
would result in a large increase of our circu- 
lation, and a more extended desire for im- 
provement would be prompted thereby ; and 
it is an established fact, that the more exten- 
sive and thorough any system of improvement 
in a locality, the greater the increase in the 
value of the property therein. In making 
this request of our friends we are not influ- 
enced by interested motives alone, since every 
considerable increase of our list of subscribers 
adds to our ability to increase the value and 
interest of The Farmer. 

With regard to advertisements, our well- 
filled pages are an indication of the estimation 
in which our journal is held by the business 
men of this and other States; yet there is one 
class of advertisers we particularly hope to 
see frequently represented in our pages—for, 

| though one of our correspondents thinks once 
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a month is too seldom for an advertisement to 
appear, others may take a different view of 
that point—and they are the breeders of im- 
proved stock. At the North there are a hun- 
dred persons engaged in one or other of the 
branches of stock-raising to one in the Middle 


| 


and Southern States, but if these latter will | 


try the columns of our journal they will not 
only be extending a knowledge of their own 
stock, but they will also aid in establishing a 
central medium, such as is suggested in the 
letter given below, the receipt of which, 
indeed, calls forth these remarks; and the 
writer of which, as will be noticed, practices 
what he preaches : 

Messrs. Sam’l Sands & Son: 

Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $1.50, my 
subscription to the American Farmer. I wish 
you the greatest success in the publication of 
the old Farmer. The farmers and stock-rais- 
ers of Virginia cannot well do without such a 
journal, and can make it, by their support, 
indispensable to them. Certain portions of 
this State and Maryland will, at no very dis- 
tant day, bear a high reputation for their thor- 
ough-bred animals of every description, and 
dairy stock. We must have a medium 
through which to advertise our stock—a me- 
dium which, though not strictly local, shall 
be common to us all. We have heretofore 


relied, and are now relying for the most part, | 


upon distant publications. Why not, for the 
future, stock-raisers of Virginia and Mary- 
land, look to the American 
chief stock journal as well 
authority ? 

In many portions of this State we have 
facilities equal to those of Kentucky for the 
breeding of fine stock. The revenue which 
Kentucky’s thorouga-breds brings to it is evi- 
dence that those of us in the blue grass region 
can make the breeding of stock (thorough- 
breds and high grade cattle only, if you 
choose) a highly remunerative branch of our 
agricultural industry. The time is coming, I 


as agricultural 


medium through which the agriculturists of 
the country are to be reached, upon, to them, 
these all-important questions of the day. In 
his next, Mr. N. purposes to treat upon an- 
other important question, that of capital. 

We cannot resist the impulse to publish 
the following from a merchant of New York, 
D. H. London, Esq., who, on receiving a copy 
of the Farmer, offers to aid in extending its 
circulation, and adds: 

“T see there is a fine, noble, elegantly-writ- 
ten article from that gifted old man, Wil- 


| loughby Newton, ef Virginia, which makes 


Farmer as our | 


hope, when our pastures will be too valuable | 


to be devoted to the scrawny half-fed scrub, 


but will be oceupied by stock which will | 
merit, and yield a return for, our every atten- | 


tion. Very truly, J. D. BETHUNE. 
Warrenton, Va., February, 1872. 


(" The communication of Mr. Newton, in 
the present issue, is upon a subject now en- 
grossing the attention not only of the farmers 
and planters of Virginia, but of Maryland 


also, and most of the other Southern States, | 


that of Immigration and Labor. Mr. N. 


treats it in a statesmanlike manner, with | 
frankness and independence — and _ proves | 
| numerous persons who have tried the corn 


himself the man in the right place, for the 
present circumstances of those for whose spe- 
cial benefit he writes. 
ever gratified that the American Farmer is so 
highly favored as to have been chosen the 


We feel more than | 


me take pride in Virginia. If you can com- 
mand such writers as Mr. Newton is, your 
paper will flourish. Few men have either 
his ability, or his skill in the use of the pen, 
and if it were known that from his pen an 
article would always be found in your peri- 
odical, many men, originally from Virginia, 
would subscribe to your journal for the 
single pleasure of reading what Mr. Newton 
writes about anything.” 

By referring to our Feb. No., Mr. L. will 
find the announcement by Mr. Newton of his 
intention of becoming a regular contributor 
to our pages in furthering the great object 
which he has so deeply at ‘heart. 

An Ingutry.—Some three or four years 
since, Messrs. Carter & Co., of the Chrystal 
Palace Nurseries, Sydenham, Eng., introduced 
seed of Bromus Schrederii, from Australia, 
under the impression it would prove a most 
useful forage plant. I commenced experi- 
ments with it, but circumstances prevented 
my carrying them out; however, from what I 
saw of the grass, I was rather favorably im- 
pressed with it, and would feel obliged to any 
reader of the American Farmer for any infor- 
mation respecting it. N. F. F. 

Another —A correspondent in Virginia, al- 
luding to the great value of green corn fod- 
der for stock, as suggested in Northern papers, 
inquires as to the best mode of curing it for 
winter use. It is mainly proposed for use 
for soiling purposes, but it is cured for win- 
ter feeding also. Will some of our friends 
who have practiced it describe their process ? 

Another—Another correspondent asks for 
information as to the merits of the “‘ Judson’s 
Branching Corn.” Collating the reports of 


referred to, and published their experience in 
the agricultural papers of the North, we 


| observe that in very rare instances does it 
| seem to have satisfied them, or come up to 
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the representations of the sellers of the seed. 


If any of our readers have had any experi- 
ence with it we should be glad to hear from 


them. The Dent corn, of whieh the same cor- 


respondent makes inquiry, is, we believe, very 


generally approved of. 


THe AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
holds its annual meeting in Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, April 17. This is the first time 
the club has ever met in this city. 


MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL So- 
creTY.—At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the Executive Committee, held March 5th, 
Joseph H. Rieman, Esq., resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Association, and George S. Brown, 
Esq., was elected to fill the vacancy. An 
effort is to be made to promote greater con- 
cert of action between the State and County 
societies, and arrangements effected, if possi- 
ble, for the holding of their several fairs at 
dates as will not interfere with each 
other. The Association proposes to keep on 
file at its rooms the agricultural and horticul- 
tural periodicals of the day, and to solicit for 
exhibition samples of the productions of the 


such 


various counties of the State, and also to keep 
a list of the lands offered for sale in the coun- 
ties, with a view to giving intending scttlers 
information as to the soil, staple products, 
and advantages offered by the State. 


Green Corn-fodder.—Dr. Nichols says 
the results at his farm indicate that this will 
not sustain a flow of milk in cows, even when 
it is raised under the best conditions, unless 
it is mixed with hay or grass; and that the 
fodder raised carelessly from broadcast sow- 
ing is of but little value in producing milk. 
It is undoubtedly greatly relished by the 
cows, and we think the experience of dairy 
farmers generally is different from that of Dr. 
N. One of these says he sowed in May an 
acre of corn in drills, and on first July com- 
menced cutting and feeding to twenty cows. 
When the September rains came, he omitted 
the cornfodder for some days, and the decrease 
in milk was 2 lbs. per day for each cow; the 
cornfodder being resumed, the cows in four 
days regained their usual yield. Our own 
milch stock, when fed with it, certainly gave 
no indication of falling off in the production 
of milk, and we never saw them eat any other 
food with as great a relish as the cornfodder. 
Our only regret was that we had not provided 
a larger supply of it. 


The Agricultural Convention at Washington. 


This body, comprising delegates from Agri- 
cultural Colleges and State Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, called together by a 
circular letter of the Commissioner of Agri- 


| culture, met on the 15th of February at the 


Department of Agriculture, and continued in 
session three days. Twenty-nine States were 
represented by nearly two hundred delegates, 
embracing many of the ablest and most emi- 
nent representative men from all sections of 
the country. It was a fine body of men, come 
together to consult as to the best means of 
furthering the interests of agriculture, but 
with perhaps no very clearly defined ideas as 
to what was to be discussed or accomplished. 


An organization was effected by making 
Dr. George B. Loring, of Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, with some twenty Vice Presidents, and 
R. F. Johnstone, of Michigan, Secretary. 

Commissioner Watts read a lengthy paper, 
mainly relating to the needs of Agricultura) 
Colleges. This subject of the needs and wishes 
of these institutions was the one which mainly 
occupied the attention of the Convention, and 
the chief results of its deliberation were peti- 
tions to Congress for appropriations of public 
lands for their benefit. This was largely due, 
of course, to the excess of their representation, 
nearly all of the Colleges, we believe, having 
delegates present, whilst many of the State 
Societies were unrepresented. 

A series of resolutions was subsequently 
adopted favoring the bestowing of additional 
liberal grants of lands en Agricultural Col- 
leges in the various States, and providing for 
2 committee to urge the same on Congress. 
The committee appointed on Military Educa- 
tion in Agricultura} Colleges reported in favor 
of such instruction, but the report was laid 
on the table and a resolution passed asking 
Congress to direct the Secretary of War to 
detail officers to teach engineering and mili- 
tary tactics in such Colleges as should de- 
sire it. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
relations between the Department and the 
State Colleges and Societies reported that 
great good could be effected by their harmo- 
nious co-operation, and recommended a Con- 
vention to be held annually of representatives 
of such Societies and Colleges; also, that all 
Associations arrange for regular communica- 
tion with the Department on important ques- 
tions ; that the Department circulate widely 
the information elicited from the State Asso- 
ciations; and that the latter give more atten- 
tion to collecting statistical information for 
transmittal to the Department for publication 
in its reports. 

Resolutions were adopted asking Congress 
for larger appropriations to the Department 
of Agriculture, to admit of the wider distri- 
bution of its publications and of seeds, and 





. , 
also for one to enable it to publish the work | 


on noxious insects prepared by Professor 
Glover.* Congress was also asked to create 
the office of Secretary of Agriculture, and to 
make the incumbent a member of the Cabinet. 
The Convention recommended the increase of 
the salaries of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, the Superintendent of Gardens, the 
Statistician, the Entomologist and the Micro- 
scopist of the Department. The extension 
of the system of meteorological and crop ob- 


servations was also recommended, and Con- | 


gress was asked to provide for printing the 
proceedings of the Convention, which then 
adjourned to meet in February, 1873 

Great interest was manifested in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History belonging to the De- 
partment, which, organized by Mr. Townend 
Glover, has grown under his management to 
very large proportions. Dr. Loring, in his 
address, said it deserved the liberal support 
of Congress, and that Mr. Glover, for its for- 
mation, was entitled to the gratitude of his 
country and of the whole scientific world. 

Some of the speeches made in the Conven- 
tion were able and eloquent, and the best of 
feeling prevailed generally. Even should the 
practical results of this meeting fail to realize 
all expectations, there can be but little doubt, 
we think, of the moral effect produced by the 
assembling together in council of the repre- 
sentatives of the agriculturists of the country, 
many of whom came great distances, not to 
achieve any personal or political purpose, but 
to lend their aid in promoting agriculture and 
agricultural education. 


Corn Cobs as Feed.—An analysis of 
them by Dr. Nichols, of the Journal of Chem- 
istry, shows they possess a considerable 
amount of fat and flesh-forming constituents, 
their nutritive value equalling that of the 
best oat straw, and exceeding that of rye or 
wheat straw. The meal made from them, 
however, cannot be perfectly digested unless 
the cobs are ground very fine, and the finer 
they are ground the higher their value, and 
the less liable to produce gastric disturbance. 
The corn in the ear should be thoroughly dry 
before it is ground, when there will be less 
difficulty in reducing it to a fine powder. 

* It may not be out of place for us to state here 
th.t the work of Mr. Giover, referred to in this last 
resolution, is one which has employed many years of 
that gentleman's life, having been far advanced long 
before he became connected with the Department of 
Agriculture. Since he assumed his present position 
his Jabors npon it have been continued. but only in 
the time when not engaged in his official duties 
Mr. G. is not only an enthusiast in science, but he is 
an artist and a student, and this work of his, for 
which not only all the drawings. but the engravings 
on copper, have been done by his own hand, and 
mostly at night, will long endure as a memorial not 


only of his genius and skill, but of a perseverance as | 
We happen to know that | 


laudable as it is rare. 
large offers have been made Mr. Glover, by private 


parties, for the publication of his work in the inter- | 


ests of science, and this recommendation we are eure | F . . 
| the meetings of the club, and to suffer only 


had no instigation from him.—Zus. A. F. 


AND RURAL REGISTER. 


Constitution of a Farmers’ Club. 


Having had sundry requests to publish a 
suitable Constitution, with the view of getting 
up Farmers’ Clubs in various localities, we 
wrote to Mr. Thos. Gorsuch, the Secretary of 
the Gunpowder (Baltimore county, Md.) Club, 
to furnish us with a copy of his, as it is so 
simple and efficient that we think it can 
scarcely be improved upon. That of the 
Dulany’s Valley Club, of the same county, 
is, we learn, similar to this: 

CONSTITUTION OF A FARMERS’ CLUB. 


1. We agree to meet at 2 (or 3) o’clock on 
each Saturday afternoon preceding the full 
moon. When assembled we shall proceed 
to inspect the crops, stock, farming imple- 
ments and contrivances of the member vis- 
ited, and inquire into the modes of culture 
and general system of management pursued 
by him. A free interchange of ideas upon 
agricultural subjects will be expected on the 
part of all; and if any member is making ex- 
periments which are likely to be useful or in- 
teresting, we shall take special care to notice 
their progress and results. 

2. It shall be both the privilege and duty of 
each member to criticise freely the arrange- 
ments that may come under his observation, 
and to propose any question or questions 
which he may wish to have answered, and, if 
he request it, the opinion of each member 
may be called for upon the subject. 

3. The number of regular members shall be 
limited to fifteen, but it shall be the privilege 
of each member to invite any of his friends 
he may wish to meet the club at his own 
house. 

4. Unanimous consent is required for the 
admission of a new member. 

5. At the annual mecting in January a 
Secretary shall be chosen, to serve for one 
year, or until a successor shall be appointed. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep 
a book, in which the minutes of the meetings 
and the questions and answers shall be re- 
corded, said book to remain in the keeping of 
the Secretary, but open to the inspection of 
any member. It shall be the duty of the 


| Secretary to read at each meeting, at a suita- 


ble time, the minutes and proceedings of the 
preceding meeting. 

6. The schedule of the monthly meetings 
shall be arranged by the Secretary, but mem- 
bers may arrange among themselves to make 
a change to meet any peculiar circumstance 
requiring it. 

7. Each member will be expected to pay 
monthly to the Secretary (who is likewise 
Treasurer,) the sum of 25 cents, to constitute 
a fund for the purchase of standard agricultu- 
ral works, or of periodicals as the club may 
direct. 

8. We pledge ourselves to punctuality upon 
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sickness or some like unavoidable hindrance 
to prevent our regular attendance. 

9. On assembling each month, we will pro- 
ceed to organize by appointing a foreman, (or 
chairman,) for the evening, wlose duty it 
shall be to ask in succession each member’s 
opinion on any question that may be proposed. 

10. An Executive Committee of three shall 
be appointed in January to act for the club 
when not in session, but whose chief duty is 


to propose subjects for discussion, which are 


to be announced one month in advance. 

It will be seen by the above that but one 
regular officer is appointed, whose duties ren- 
der it no sinecure, and for which he receives 
no compensation. The Chairman is appointed 
at each meeting for that day only, to preside 
over the deliberations. Generally it takes 
one or two hours after the club is organized 
for the day to examine the improvements, 
stock, crops, &c., of the host ; they then return 


to the dwelling, where the good hostess for | 


the day has prepared a substantial repast, 
which should be confined as much as possible 
to the products of the farm. After the viands 
have been dispatched, the club is again or- 
ganized, and the subject for discussion is then 
announced, each member giving his opinion 
upon it—sometimes a vote is taken when a 
decided difference in views is manifested, to 
determine the preponderance. The meetings 
generally last till 9 or 10 o'clock, but it is so 
arranged that a moonlight ride is enjoyed in 
reaching their several homes by the members. 


Baltimore County Clubs —We received invi- 
tations to attend the meetings of the Dulaney 
Valley Club, held in January, at the residence 
of E. F. Jenkins, and of D. M. Matthews, 
in March, and also of the Gunpowder Club, 
in February, at Joshua Gorsuch’s, all of 
which, from circumstances beyond our con- 
tract, we were obliged to forego. This latter 
club, at their last meeting, added to their Con- 


stitution a provision for the appointment of | 


a Treasurer to relieve the Secretary of a_por- 
tion of his duties. 

King George (Va.) Agl. and Pomo'l. Club.— 
After the above was written, we received a 
copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
this association, of which the officers are, Dr. 


Richard H. Stuart, Prest., Jno. F. Dickinson, | 
V. Prest., Francis C. Fitzhugh, Secy., and H. | 


Byrd Lewis, Treas. 


Our CoRRESPONDENT, N. F. F., who is a | 
florist of large and varied experience, and, as | 


our readers know, of ability in communicating 


his knowledge to others, has charge of a house 
in the vicinity of this city, which, for taste in 
the arrangement of the plants and their 
healthy appearance, cannot, we think, be sur- 
passed by many collections in this vicinity. 
This, at least, is the impression made on us 
by a visit we paid to it some days ago. 


; Ghe Pegetable Garden. 


WORK FOR APRIL. 


Our notes in this department are made with 


reference to the meridian of Baltimore, and 
allowance must be made for any variation in 
latitude. Here, at the time of writing this 
(March 18), no out-of-door work in the gar- 
den has been done, and April, peculiarly the 
seed-sowing month, will bring double duties. 
We refer to last month’s hints concerning 
hot-beds and the early sowings of seeds, as 
well as for a list of favorite varieties of vege- 
tables. This month hot-beds need especial 
care. The neglect to give them air on a 
bright, warm day will probably cause the loss 
of weeks of labor and time, and great caution 
is needed, too, in properly protecting at night. 
In watering the plants, use tepid, not cold, 
water. 

Give Asparagus a good dressing of manure, 
if it has not already been done. Do not plant 
Beans in open ground until danger of frost is 
over. Early Valentine and Black Wax are 
| good sorts. Beets should be sown as soon as 

the greund will admit. Cabbages and Cavli- 
Jlowers may be set out from the cold frames as 
soon as the ground is dry, and seeds sown in 
the open air. Celery, to be sown in the open 
air, should be put in as soon as possible. 
Cress is to be sown in succession every ten 
| days. Eyg-plants in hot-beds may be trans- 
planted into other beds or into pots. Herbs 
should now be sown, and Horse-radish set out. 
Lettuce may be planted out. Lima Beans, 
Melons and Squash may be planted on pieces 
of sod in the hot-bed. Do not plant in open 
ground until it and the air are warm. Onion 
seed should be sown as soon as the ground is 
dry, and Potato and Top Onions put out. 
Sweet Potatoes should be started in hot-beds, 
Continue to sow Tomatoes in hot-beds. As- 
paragus and Rhubarb beds should be made at 
once. In drills, fifteen inches apart, may be 
sown Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, Salsify, Spinach 
and Early Turnips; and in seed-beds, in drills 
eight inches apart, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, 
Broccoli, Uauliflowers, Celery, Endive, Kale, 
Katl-Rabi, Lettuce and Parsley. 

For family use an early planting of Corn 
should be ventured. If it is killed by frosts 
the loss is a slight one; if it escapes, it may 
bring in a very early crop. 

Early sown crops should be hoed. Keep 
| the ground continually stirred, and this will 
| destroy the weeds before they begin to grow. 
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| Horticulture, 


ON GRAFTING. 


We do not think it is necessary to say any- 
thing upon the subject of grafting to those of 
the readers of the American Farmer of ma- 
ture years, but we would like Young Amcrica 
to understand the process, and that is our 
only excuse for broaching the subject. Select 
the scions from well-ripened, short-jointed 
wood of the previous year’s growth. We 
prefer that the stock be as nearly as possible 
in the same state of vegetation as the graft, 
whether in hard-wooded or in 
grafting. 

Many modes of grafting have been invent- 
ed, but we think it is necessary only to de- 
scribe the two or three methods most prac- 
tical, the principle being the same in all, 
namely, to get the scion firmly united to the 
stock. In grafting upon young stocks, I have 
rather extensively used the one illustrated in 
Fig. 1, as it makes a very reat and strong 


herbaceous 


union. The crown of the stock is cut at a 
long bevel, leaving only about an inch at the 
top square, cutting out an angular piece to 
receive the graft, and the scion, being placed 
on the back, or longest side of the stock, no 
heeling off is necessary, and the stock quickly 
becomes calloused over. In cleft or tongue 
grafting, Fig. 2, the top of the stock is cut 
across, and a longitudinal wedge-shaped slit 
is made, and kept open by a wedge until the 
scion is made ready. Sometimes two scions 
are inserted, one on each side the stock, when, 
if both grow, and are afterwards too close, 
one can be cut away. Some prefer to have 
but two buds on the scion, being careful to 
cut close to the one on the point of the scion, 
as in Fig.2. We consider it of very little 


| nection 


importance, although we usually cut the graft 
sufficiently long to have three buds, as shown 
in Fig. 1, as in this case should the terminal 


| bud fail, from any eause, there are still two 


buds left. Fig. 3 is a strong and efficient 
method, styled whip- 
grafting; it is, however, 
litle used, except when 
the stocks are large. The 
graft must be placed at 
one side of the stock, 
which is sloped, as 
shown in the cut, for the 
reception of the graft. 

Another mode, some- 
times practiced, is yet 
more simple, but we 
rarely use it, except for 
Salix, or something hay- 
ing very small scions. 
Having cut the stock 
horizontally, make three 
vertical cuts in the bark 
from one to two inches 
long ; raise the bark with 
the spatula, or with a 
piece of hard wood 
shaped for the purpose ; 
thin the scion and insert 
beneath the bark, bind 
and cover as in all other , 
grafting. Fig. 3. 

The main requisites in good grafting are— 
supposing the stock and graft to be in good 
conditionm—to bring the liber of the scion into 
contact with the liber of the stock, and to 
keep it so by binding, covering to keep out 
the air, until a union is effected. 

Herbaceous grafting is seldom necessary, 
except in nurseries, &c. It is different from 
hard-wooded and root grafting, and is more 
difficult to perform, and as it is so seldom 
used, we do not think it necessary to describe 
it. There is, however, a subject which it 
would, perhaps, be well to touch upon in con- 
with this, viz: the influence of the 
stock upon the graft, which is as yet but very 
imperfectly understood, even by those who 
have made it a special study. We may, how- 
ever, deduce some useful facts from the know- 
ledge obtained. 

In localities where trees naturally grow 
very luxuriant it is not advisable to plant 
dwarf fruit trees, as in such situations there 
is much greater difficulty in keeping them 
dwarf and fruitful, whilst in places where 
trees are naturally of a short-jointed, dwarf: 
ish habit, and of slow growth, we may plant 
dwarf fruit trees with reasonable hope of 
success. In this we may take a lesson from 
nature, and, were I about to plant an orchard, 
I would pay particular attention to the growth 
of trees in the vicinity, and plant accordingly. 
Thus, if tree growth was strong and vigor- 
ous, I would plant robust growing kinds. and 
let them grow, and vice versa. Nor do we think 
it good policy to sow seed and graft upon the 
seedlings promiscuously, as is so often done; 
it certainly has a more scientific appearance 
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to select the stocks according to the variety 
of fruit to be grafted thereon. Double work- 
ing has a good effect in some cases—that is, 
grafting upon a stock and permitting the 
scion to grow for a season, then grafting 
upon it. There are districts where favorite 
varieties of apples and pears do not thrive 
satisfactorily, and in such places it is worth 
while to try double grafting. In connection 
with orchards, shelter is not sufficiently con- 
sidered. We know an orchard where the 
trees would not fruit, nor scarcely grow, until 
the belt which had been planted for shelter 
had grown up, but since that time the trees 
have grown luxuriantly, and borne fruit in 
abundance. N. F. F. 


[ Reported for the American Farmer.} 
PEARS: Varieties, Cultivation, &c. 


Proceedings of Chuckatuck, Va., Farmers’ Club. 

January meeting, held in Masonic Hall, 
Chuckatuck. Subject for discussion: “* PEARs: 
what varieties most suitable for this section, 
(especially in point of profit): mode of plant- 
ing, and subsequent management in health 
and disease and other causes of failure,” &c. 

VARIETIES.— Moore's Pound, (or what is 
known by that name in this section) we place 
first and foremost from the fact that it thrives 
as if in its natural home; always healthy, 
vigorous, and never tailing to produce a fine 
large pear, which, coming before peaches, 
brings a good price. 

Beurre Ulairgeau—seems to try to outdo it- 


self; a fine colored, fine sized fruit naturally, 
it here becomes the finest in color and size, 
and is fast winning its way in the markets. 
Comes with Duchesse d’ Angouleme. 
Boussock — Large, showy, lemon-colored ; 


very juicy, melting; good quality; tree 
healthy and gaining in favor each year. 

Beurre @ Anjou—Large, colors up well, of 
good, rich, vinous flavor; its good keeping 
qualities place it in the lead of early winter 
varieties—true, hardy and reliable. 

Lavwrence—Only mediun in size, good qual- 
ity, rich aromatic flavor, lemon color—keeps 
well into winter. 

Beurre Bose—Of beautiful size and color, 
rich, sweet, juicy ; perfumed flavor; in growth 
and bearing quite similar to d’ Anjou. These 
latter coming after the bulk of the peaches 
are over, we are disposed to recommend them 
above the Bartlett; and even Howell and 
Seckle before Bartlett, they being remarkably 
healthy growers and reliable bearers, whereas 
of all pears the Bartlett is the most unhealthy 
and unreliable, and we would venture to say 
there are near as many losses of that one va- 
viety as any other ten different sorts. 

Duchesse @ Angouleme—Probably most suc- 
cessful of all pears, as Dwarf; (so well known 
as to need no description.) 

Easter Beurre—Large size; the richest, 
sweetest and juiciest of all pears, surpassing 
other varieties in its keeping qualities; good 
through winter. We do not recommend 
Dwarts except for the two latter, but to se- 
cure them in perfection, we decidedly do, since 
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they succeed best on the quince. [And whilst 
speaking of Dwarfs will here state, that I 
have just been occupied in moving some two 
years old, two years planted—(making them 
four years at this time, and some of which 
the past season bore some fruit,)—when set 
out they were put some two or three inches 
deeper than point of buiding, and I now no- 
tice that most of them have thrown out fine 
healthy roots from the pear above the quince. ] 

For family use in early summer there are 
two other varieties—though small in size they 
stand so high in taste and flavor I cannot pass 
them over—Julienne and Rostiezer. 

MopeE oF PLANTING.—For all fruit trees, 
but pears most especially, would recommend 
well drained land, in good heart, (clay sub- 
soil preferred) well plowed and harrowed to 
fine order; lay off rows, from 18 feet to 25 
feet, and then check square across, running 
twice to the row with large size plow, which 
will be a great saving in digging the holes; 
be particular to run the row straight. 

MANvUREsS.—Plant trees in these checks, 
spreading roots out carefully, and fill well in 
between them with fine mellow soil; use your 
manure (ashes and well rotted compost prefer- 
red,) on or near the surface; after you have 
gotten the dirt well settled around the roots, 
give a good mulching of marsh hay, straw, or 
if nothing else wood-litter; but mulch by all 
means, as thereby you save your trees in the 
transplanting, save them from ‘cold freezes, 
from cutting winds, from hot suns, and from 
drouth, and is also a great saving in the cul- 
tivation, as it will cause an abundant growth, 
which will mature; thus in a measure being 
one of the best, if not the best, preventive, of 
the most formidable disease of the pear— 
blight—since it is generally conceded that 
late immature growth is the principal cause 
of this disease ; and as it is one for which they 
have found no cure, it is the more to be 
dreaded. Sometimes we manage to arrest its 
progress by cutting off the limbs below the 
diseased parts, but even this often fails, or 
proves of little benefit. 

In Pruninec.—At the time of transplanting, 
the present object is to establish a balance be- 
tween the top and the roots. If the roots are 
much cut, then the top should be pruned back 
in proportion, for otherwise the full top with 
its many leaves will be more than the muti- 
lated roots can properly sustain, and thus the 
whole tree becomes stinted—unhealthy. The 
future object should be to have a fine, even- 
shaped, well-balanced, fruitful head, then com- 
bine the two objects into one, and try as much 
as possible to make the one pruning at time 
of transplanting do for both purposes and for 
all, except when it may become necessary to 
bring back some branch that is straying from 

| its proper place. 

CuLtrvation.—The pear, like all other fruit 
trees, should be well cultivated, and the soil 
kept soft and friable—free of weeds by con- 
stant stirring, or what, as above stated, has 
in some cases answered even better still— 

i well mulehed. MoreE ANON. 
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Notes from a Fruit-Growei’s Diary. 


[Communicated for the American Farmer.] 

February 7—Trimmed the Delaware and 
Concord vines on the Spring-House hillside. 
Planted them in 1861-3, and are now satis- 
fied that the Fuller, or low arm system, is not 
the one for us. The plants mildew, and the 
fruit seems to taste of the damp ground. My 
vines are planted 8 feet apart, and are 8 to 12 
inches from the ground, with wire between 
the runners. This does not answer, as it 
sags and breaks the runners; the wire be- 
comes loose, and costs too much, say 50 cents 
per vine. Some Concords are planted after 
the same style, with latis for braces between 
the runners, on the Knox system. I used 
some picket strips rived out, and which, in 
money, cost me about 3 cents per vine, 10 feet 
apart. The first are now about good for 
nothing, and the second can be repaired in a 
few ‘minutes, and never sag. Horizontal 
wire, with posts twenty feet apart, is of com- 
paratively no account. 

February 23—Trimmed a few apple trees. 
Find that the old-time Green Pippin is about 
“played out,” and not worth the ground the 
trees stand on. Perhaps the diseased grafts 
from the old trees are the cause, but for this 
I am not responsible. One srood King of 
Tompkins county is worth more than a dozen 
of them, and the fruit is better when you get 
it. Always use good grafts from healthy trecs 
previously grafted, and not, from a penny 
wise and pound foolish policy, from suckers. 
If practicable, get them from trees known to 
yourself, or of some one whom you can trust. 


Baltimore county. H. K. 


The Apiary. 





ITALIAN BEES. 
By an Experienced Breeder. For the American Farmer. 

The superiority of the Italian (or Ligur- 
iano) Bee over the Black (or Native) is so 
well known to the advocates of improved 
bee-keeping, that it seems almost useless to 
write thereon. Believing that very many 
bee-keepers are not yet well informed regard- 
ing their many points of superiority, I will 


what I consider such points. 
ist. Ease of handling. 


well represented by comparing a pet kitten 
toa wild cat. At any time they can be han- 
dled and manipulated in perfect safety, when 
it is impossible to do anything with blacks. 
To illustrate. It is a well known fact that 
the worst time to control and handle bees is 
late in the fall and early in the spring, being 
caused by the entire absence of flowers to 
employ the bees in gathering honey. Notwith- 
standing, on Feb’y. 20th I opened ten stocks 
of Italians, removed from the hives every 
frame of comb, carefully scrutinized and ex- 
amined each, and replaced within the hive 
without using any means to tame or control 
the bees in the least, and didnot receive a 
single sting, although entirely unprotected. 
Becoming fearless, I undertook to perform 
the same with a stock of blacks that were 
sitting within two feet of the last stock of 
Italians I examined, the result was, I received 
five stings in less than one minute, and was 
compelled to smoke them into subjection be- 
fore completing the examination. It is not 
unusual for me to open and exhibit to strang- 
ers a stock of Italians I am keeping during 
the winter in my bed-room, when surrounded 
by children from five to nine years of age, 
and to the present time no one has been stung 
by them. I would not dare to do it with 
blacks, and never saw any one who would. 

2d. Early breeding. The stocks of black 
bees that last November I introduced Italian 
queens to, are fifty per cent. stronger than 
the ones that have black queens. At that 
time they were the weakest. All are in the 
same kind of a hive and within fifty feet of 
each other; and as no honey has been gath- 
ered or given to accelerate breeding, I think 
the difference must be in the kind of bee. 

3d. More industrious and better honey- 
gatherers. The Italians being Jarger can 
reach the honey receptacle of many plants 
the blacks cannot; therefore, during a scant 
honey harvest, will find more sources of sup- 
ply. The size of their honey sac also per- 


| mits the carrying of a larger load, conse- 
| quently a saving of time in flying to and 


from the harvest field. Their increase in 
spread and strength of wing also enables 
them to fly more rap‘dly and farther in their 
search for Nature’s nectar, thus giving em- 
ployment when the black would have culled 
his circumscribed territory, and remain clus- 
tered about the hive for want of “ fresh fields 
and pastures new” placed within their reach. 

My experience is as above. It is claimed 
by very many others that they swarm earlier 
and cast larger swarms; as 1 do not permit 
my bees to swarm I cannot speak upon this 
point. Those desiring to improve their bees, 


| should carefully examine and become satisfied 
endeavor in some few particulars to describe | ® J ’ : 
| investing or making a radical change. 
4 Be | as will carefully investigate, I do not think 
The disposition of | 
the Italian as compared with the Black, is | 


as to the Italians’ points of superiority before 
Such 


will have black bees.more than one more 
season. 
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Live Stock Department, 


MUIRKIRK STOCK FARM. 


In coming from the Agricultural Conven- 


at the Short-Horns at Muirkirk, in Prince | 


George's county, Maryland, the residence of 
Mr. C. £Z. Coffin, who, in a comparatively 
short time, has gotten together a herd which, 


of Canada, and are excellent types of the 
| breed. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From these pens numerous sales are 
being made, particularly to the South, where 
the Berkshire is undoubtedly found far supe- 
rior to any of the white breeds, and, with the 
Essex, will probably eventually drive them 


» . | out. 
tion at Washington we stopped over to look | - 


Near the house we found some fine Buff 
and Partridge Cochins, and probably a hun- 
dred Spring Chickens, hatched though about 
Christmas, and as lively as if the day had 


| been one in May. 


in number and value, compares very favora- | 


bly with many much longer established. 


head, but some changes are being made, both 
by additions and sales. 


| Messrs. Walcott & Campbell 


| Mills Herd, the fine , iton, 
The herd at present numbers some forty | {ills Herd, the fine Booth bull Royal Briton 


The breeding bulls | 


are the Sixth Earl of Oxford, Lord Abraham, | 


and Lord Mayor. The Earl, a roan about 24 
years old, bred by James O. Sheldon, of 


Geneva, New York, is a compact, handsome | 


animal, very good about the quarters, with a 


wide, broad back, and of good style and car- | 


riage. Lord Abraham, ap 
bull, bred by Mr. Torr, of England, is about 
3 years old. 


imported roan | 


He is not a full Booth animal, | 


but has several crosses of that distinguished | 


blood. 
and is an excellent handler. Negotiations are 
pending, as we are informed, for letting him 


. ie irginia—a | 1.: ° ° - P 
out to a breeder of Piedmont, Virginia—a | jim at Baltimore, Richmond and Wytheville 


plan widely adopted in England, though unu- 
sual here, but one which for many reasons is 
to be commended. Lord Mayor, red, is of the 
Princess family, and is a very large even 
animal, only recently added to this herd. 

Of the cows, Masterpiece seems to be the 
pride of the herd. 
years old, and the portrait we gave of her in 
the last number of The American Farmer is 
a very fair representation of ber well-finished 
and comely shape. Nellie and Blossom, the 
former red, the latter roan, are both hand- 
some, well-shaped, full-shouldered cows. Por- 
tulaca is an imported heifer, bred by Mr. 
Christy, Chelmsford, Essex, England, and is 
descended, through a long line of good blood, 
from Mr. Allison’s Red Rose, by Mr. Booth’s 
Columella. She has a beautiful head, and is 
well packed in crops and rump, of good 
square shape, and with a soft, flexible touch. 
She will doubtless leave good marks on the 
herd. Blanche, a neat-shaped white heifer, 
several Elvinas, Maiden, a handsome red 
heifer, with others we have not space enough 
to describe or name, and several males, year- 
lings or under, make up the balance of the 


herd. 

All the herd, except the bulls, were in the 
fields. They are all fed on hay and roots, no 
pampering being practiced, and all seemed in 

healthy condition. 

Besides Short-Horns, Mr. Coffin is a breeder 
of Berkshires. In his well-arranged pens 


He is very thick throngh the heart, | 


Since our visit Mr. Coffin informs us that 
he has added to his herd, by purchase from 
s New York 


bred by Mr. T. C. Booth, at Warlaby, and 
claimed to be the best Booth bull ever in the 
United States; Bogart, a yearling bull by the 
Fourth Duke of Geneva, out of Boquet 
Third; Britannia Eighteenth, an imported 
cow, 4 years old; Victoria Eighth, a 2-year 
old heifer by Fourth Lord of Oxford, 5908 ; 
Rosamond Ninth, a white yearling heifer by 
Royal Briton, out of Rosamond Seventh, by 
Weehawken, said to be a magnificent animal ; 
and Water Nymph, a roan heifer calf by 
Royal Briton, out of Water Lily, an imported 
cow of Mr. Torr’s celebrated Waterloo family. 

From these additions to the Muirkirk herd 
the most favorable results may be expected, 
and Mr. Coffin, who carried everything before 


last year, will probably be still more success- 
ful this, and greatly add to his reputation as 


| an enterprising and successful breeder. 


She is a roan, now six | 





are found some very handsome pigs _Sev- | 


eral of the best-bred animals were 


im- | 





Fring Mriixtne Stockx.—Mr. Howard, edi- 
tor of the “ Plantation,”’ gives an account of 
a bull just sold by him to Dr. J. F. Alexander, 
of Atlanta, Geo., a cross of a thorough bred 
Patterson Devon bull upon an Ayrshire cow. 
We give the statement of Mr. H., who chal- 
lenges the dairymen of the U.S. or of any 
other country, to beat the product of the 
mother of the bull he has just sold, and we 
think she will be hard to beat, but Mr. Rice, 
in his paper published in the Feb. No. of the 
American Farmer, notices an Alderney cow 
imported by Mr. Taintor, of Conn., which 
was said to have made a pound of butter from 
less than four quarts of milk. Mr. Howard 
says: 

“The sire of this fine bull was a thorough- 
bred Patterson Devon. The sire of the dam 
was the Ayrshire bull, Corehouse, selected by 
us in Scotland—the finest Ayrshire that we 
have seen on this side of the water. She 
yielded one and a half poet of butter daily 
during the flush of the milking season at 
seventeen years of age. In this connection 
we will venture upon a statement which we 
have heretofore hesitated tomake. The aver- 


ported from England, through Mr. Cochrane, | age of English cows, fed upon clover and 
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other similar food, is a pound of butter to six- 
teen quarts of milk. The average of our 
cows, fed upon ordinary summer pasture, isa 
pound of butter to eleven quarts of milk.— 
The largest yield of butter, it is to be observed, 
is not from clover or other succulent food, 
which makes the milk watery. From the 
middle of April to the middle of June,a good 
woods-range gives the richest milk and the 
most butter from a given quantity of milk of 
any other cow-food with which we are fa- 
mniliar. After that time the wood’s grass be- 
comes hard and worthless. 


“We believe that the largest yield of butter | 


from a given quantity, which has been pub- 


lished, was in the case of an Alderney cow, | 


which gave a pound of butter to seven quarts 
of milk. Tina,the mother of Dr. Alexander's 


bull, gave nine quarts of milk, which yielded | 


one and a half pounds of butter, that is, a 


pound of butter to six quarts of milk. This | 
statement was made to us by our better-half. | 
4 > | . . 

The | wire grass (Poa compressa,) is deemed one of 


| the most nutritive of the grasses; is very 


We thought there must be a mistake. 
measurements were made again with the same 
results.” 

With such evidence as this, as to the prac- 
ticability of establishing the Dairying system 


even in the far States of the South, what is to | 
hinder Virginia, North and South Carolina, | 
as well as Maryland, from entering into this | 
business, as one of the practical means of re- | 


suscitating their lands from the prostrate con- 
dition in which they are now found. 


“ Ghe Dairy. 





Grasses for Dairy Stock. 


Prof. X. A. Willard, one of our best autbori- 
ties on subjects connected with Dairy farming 
in naming the grasses most esteemed for pro- 
ducing a high priced butter, says he is sus- 
tained in his decision upon the subject by a 
record of long and well conducted experi- 
ments, which have proved their utility, though 
it is possible that climate and soil may so 
modify the character of these grasses as to 
render them less valuable in other localities 
than among the butter dairymen of New York. 
The experience of farmers noted for their suc- 
cess in a particular direction is, however, more 
or less suggestive and valuable, and the record 
is furnished subject to any modification that 
may be found necessary in other localities than 
those in which the experiments have been 
made. 

On old plantations of the butter districts (he 
says) there are several varieties of grasses 
that spring up spontaneously, and are much 


| stock, and furnishes good early feed. 





esteemed as affording sweet and nutritious 
feed, from which the best qualities, of milk and 
butter are produced. These grasses form a 
dense solid turf, leaving nointervening spaces. 
They embrace the June, or blue grass (Poa 
pratensis,) the fowl meadow-grass (Poa sero- 
tina,) meadow fescue (Festuca pratensis,) red 
top, (Agrostis vulgaris,) the wire grass (Poa 
compressd,) the sweet scented vernaland vanilla 


| grass, together with timothy (Phleum pratense,) 


orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata,) clover and 
other forage plants. 

The June grass (Poa pratensis,) is regarded 
as very valuable; it throws out a dense mass 
of leaves, is highly relished by cattle, and pro- 
duces milk from which a superior quality of 
butter is made. It is found growing through- 
out the butter districts of the country. The 


hardy, eagerly sought after by cattle, and is 
one of the best grasses for fattening. Cows 
feeding upon it yield milk of the richest qual- 
ity, from which the nicest butter is made. It 
flourishes well upon gravelly knolls and in 
shaded places, and its stem is green after the 
seed has ripened. It is found growing in all 
parts of the country. 

The meadow fescue is common in old grass 
lands where the sod is thick, and grasses of 
different varieties are mingled together. It 
starts up early in the spring, is relished by 
The 
milk farmers hold it in high estimation as a 
reliable grass, tenacious of life, and not run- 
ning out like timothy (Phleum pratense) or 
clover. The white clover (Trifolium repens) 
springs up spontaneously in the old pastures, 
and is highly esteemed as giving flavor and 
quality to butter. 

The sweet scented vernal grass grows best 
upon the moist soil of the old meadows It 
starts very early, and gives off an agreeable 
odor. 


In connection with this subject, we copy 
from the South Land, the following paragraph 
as to what grasses can be raised in the South : 


“ GRASSES FOR THE Soutn.—We have the 
Bermuda, which is peculiarly ours, and asa hay 
or herds grass it is without a superior, yield- 
ing two to five tons per acre according to fer- 
tility and preparation of land. Then we have 
the herds grass, the orchard ss—a mag- 
nificent success—the Italian Rye grass, the 
Perennial Rye grass, and many others that 
are reliable and valuable. Then we have the 
crab or crop-grass, the adaptation of which 
to our climate and soil is undisputed, and 
which, cut at the proper time and cured 
Without too much sun or dew, is very little if 
any, inferior to that for which we now pay 
$37 per ton.” 
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Ghe Lireside. | 


PROCRASTINATION. 


Shun delays— they breed remoree ; 
Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly thy fault, lest thou repent thee ; 
Good is beet when soonest wrought; 
Lingering labors come to nought. 





Hoiat up sail while gale doth last; 
Tide and wind wait no man's pleasure ; 
Seek not time when time is past; 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure; 
After-wits are dearly bought— 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 
Bow BE ts. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE, 


Although we are taught by Revelation that 


woman was first found in the transgression, 
and the first agent of “ the serpent” to beguile 
man, tis strange to say, ever since, and with 
rapidly increasing force, has her's been the 


moral lever that moves the destinies of man- | 


kind. With that silent and ail-pervading in- 
fluence, her mission has been one of Love and 
a God-send to the nations of the earth. The 
wisest of men declared her price to be far 
above rubies—?. ¢., virtuous women, and ef 
that class are those of whom I write (casting 


in the meantime the mantle of pity and charity | 
over the erring few in various localities of 


earth). 


moves on through all the meandering lanes of 
life, and like the little rivulet, which spark- 


lingly glides along through the green mead- | 


ows, dispensing its cool waters to the flowerets 
on the way, and gently threading its course 
into the great Ocean of Truth; er, like the 
bubbling fountain, which springs up in an 
oasis of the parching desert, to refresh and 
gladden the way-worn pilgrim, does she dis- 


pense and gladden by her holy influence, her | 


joyous smiles, the care-worn soldier of life. 


With a heart ever gushing from the warm | 
fount of sympathy and affection, and an ever- | 
ready tear to let fall in pity on the unfortu- | 


nate, and a hand ever open in charity to the 
needy, she is pre-eminently Heaven's best gift 
toman. Emphatically the teacher and ruler 
of nations (through duty), moulding the plas- 
tic mind of infancy, directing the first drawn 
arrows of an with unerring accuracy 
to the target of truth, and ever afterwards 
controlling her well-made impressions by the 
stimulating force of her mesmeric example, 


she is beyond cavil the judicial, legislative | 


and executive force of the government, and 


she will not find it necessary to call in any | 
auxiliary or adventitious aid in the shape of | 
the ballot to wield her sceptre, for all admit ' 
the right of her sovereignty; and though | 
delicate in her physical organism, she is far | 


superior to man in her quickness of percep- 


| eternity. 


—_y— 0 


| tion, her tenacity of purpose, her depth of 


zeal, and fearless nerve in time of danger, for 


=f she—not man—was last to leave her forsaken 
Master, and, with unwavering faith and affec- 
tion, first to welcome and proclaim His joyful 


resurrection. 
May her influence, like the ripples made by 


the pebble cast into water, continue to widen 
| with the ever-widening cycle of time, until it 


breaks only on the great shore of a happy 
Jno. D. THORNE. 





DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


Miss Mitiy’s CoEap PLum Puppine.— 
One and a half cups of milk, one cup sugar, 
three cups of flour, one of suet, one of raisins, 
one of currants, one teaspoonfull of soda, two 


| teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. Mix well and 
| boil three hours. 


Poor Man’s Savce.—Half a cup of wine, 
half a cup of water, halfa cup of sugar, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, the yelk of one 
egg, stir well together and let the mixture 
come to a boil. 


Ricu Man’s Sauce.—A quarter of a pound 
of butter, creamed, three quarters of a pound 
of sugar, the yelks of three eggs beaten light, 
four wine glasses of wine, the grated peel of 
a lemon, a small nutmeg. Mix, stir well and 
let it come toa boil. 


LEMON MERINGUE Pre.—One lemon grated, 
one cup of sugar, one of milk, one tablespoon- 
full of flour, the yelks of three eggs. To make 


t 4 | the meringue take the whites of three eggs 
Unconscious herself of her powers, she | 


and one third of a cup of powdered sugar. 
Bake the pie first by a slow fire, then spread 
on the meringue and bake only five minutes. 


Mu-Frs.—One pint flour, two eggs well 
beaten, a3; much milk as will make a suitable 
batter with these, with a little sour cream if 
you have it. Adda small piece of butter or 
lard. Then dissolve a teaspoonfull of soda in 
a tablespoonfull of cold water and not quite 
as much tartaric acid, stir it in just as you are 
going to bake them. 


AN OMELETTE.—Four eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, one small teaspoonful of milk, a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, melted and put 
in the milk an even tablespoonful of flour. 
Put in lastly the whites of the eggs well beaten, 
bake in a quick oven, either in a tin or earthen 
pan. 

AppLeE Puppine.—Take a yellow dish, put 
in it apples chopped fine, a layer of bread 
grated fine and well buttered, grate over it 
nutmeg to taste, do this alternately till the 
dish is full, and then pour one glass of wine 
over the whole. Sugar the apples to the taste. 
Bake till brown. 


BREAKFAST SHORT CAKE.—Two cups but- 
termilk, one-half cup of cream, heaping tea- 
spoon of soda, one of salt. Stir in flour to 
make a very stiff batter. Bake in a well but- 
tered tin, in a hot oven. 





‘ y ‘ { T 
EXTRA SHEET. 

(te Erratum.—lIn Mr. Newton’s commu- 
nication, on page 129 of this No., in the 22d 


line from the top of the first column, the word 
“ Lear” should read “ hive.” 








A SurrLeEMENTARY Sueet.—The pressure 
upon our pages of original articles, suited for 
the season, and which, if not published this 
month, would be too late for the object of 
their preparation; together with an influx of 
advertisements over-running our advertising 
sheet, has induced us, at considerable cost, to 
make an addition to the number of our pages 
for the April No. And yet, even with this 


aid, we are compelled, very reluctantly, to | 


omit a number of oiher valuable contributions 
from esteemed friends and correspondents, for 
which we will endeavor to find room in our 
next, with the satisfactory confidence that 
they will not spoil by the delay. Among 
those thus omitted are the following: 

A continuation of the interesting history of 
the Short-horn Cattle, by Mr. Coffin, com- 
menced in our last. 

Several papers in reply to Mr. Newton's 
question, “ What shall we do?’—one by Mr. 

thas. Mason, of King George, Va.; another 
by “Spectator,” of 8. C.; and a third by Mr. 
E. J. Peck,.of New Jersey. 

A paper on Pear Culture, by “L. W. G.,” 
a very intelligent cultivator near this city, 
whose high estimate of the value of the Bart- 
lett pear is the very opposite of that held by | 
the Chuckatuck Club, as given on another 


page. 

A History of the Stassfurt Mines of Ger- 
many, by Mr. W. Grange; also a contribution | 
on the Constitution of Superphosphate of | 
Lime, by Prof. P. B. Wilson, of Baltimore. | 

A pos on Sheep Breeding, omitted last | 
month; an extract from a lecture of Dr. 
Nichols en manures, which has been in type 
for two or three months; one on Soiling, by | 
Mr. Wilkinson ; and other articles on Poultry | 
Raising, &c., we hope also to find room for 
in our next. 





A Valuable Implement. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to an implement of comparatively 
recent introduction, which we think will pro- 
mote the better preparation of the land, and 
also aid in the much-to-be-desired object of 
saving hand labor. We refer to the Smooth- 
ing Harrow invented by Mr. J. J. Thomas, 
who is well known as an agricultural writer, 
and the author of a standard work on Farm 
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Jmplements. 


The Harrow consists of a framework in 
sections, in which are affixed slender, round 
steel teeth, sloping backwards at a fixed an- 
gle, with also a little inclination sidewise. 
This angle is that which a knife or otber in- 
strument takes when a “draw cut” is made, 
and the teeth so sect are most efficient in 
comminuting the clods ever which they pass. 
These slanting teeth will not clog; being 
steel, they will keep bright by use, and, being 
small, they do not meet with anything like 
the friction from the resistance of the soil en- 
countered by the old-fashioned square harrow 
teeth. This pulverizing power, frecdom from 
rust, and light draft, constitute the important 
improvements in this Harrow, which is the 
result of many years’ thought and experi- 
ment. 

Its uses are various. It is adapted to all the 
purposes to which the ordinary harrows are 
applied, and does all such work in a manner 
superior to them. For cultivating wheat and 
other grains it has been employed with very 
satisfactory results, its use increasing the 
yield, according to the testimony of practical 
men, from 3 to 5 bushels per acre. For 
putting in clover and timothy, it is claimed, 
nothing can surpass it, whilst its operation in 
spreading manure is very satisfactory, a gen- 
tleman who used it for this averring that it 
“does the work of twenty men, and far better 
than by hand.” Many market-gardeners and 
nurserymen bear evidence of its value as par- 
ticularly adapted for their work. It is, how- 
ever, to its use in the cultivation of potatoes 
and corn that we wish at present move par- 
ticularly to refer, the cost of raising these 
staple crops being thereby very much dimin- 
For potatoes the ground should be 
thoroughly plowed, harrowed and cross-har- 
rowed, furrows marked with a corn-plow, and 
covered 
with the harrow, leaving the ground level and 
smooth. Just before the plants appear har- 
row again, thereby destroying all starting 
weeds and mellowing the ground. Repeat 
the harrowing every few days, until the pota- 
toes are large enough to bill up. 

Corn should be planted about two inches 
below the surface of the ground, not on the sur- 
face covered with a mound of earth. Harrow 


| just before the corn makes its appearance, 


and again as soon as it is fairly through. Con- 
tinue every four or five days to harrow, 
driving right broadcast over the corn, until it 
is a foot high. It may require some pluck to 
do this at first, but a fair experiment will 
show injury to but a trifling proportion of 
the plants, the corn being well rooted, whilst 
the weeds, germinating near the surface, are 
entirely destroyed. A material advantage in 
using the Smoothing Harrow is that drilled 
corn can be worked as easily and cheaply as 
that in hills, expensive hand-working being 
entirely superseded. The corn crop raised in 
this way becomes, in reality, a cleaning crop, 
the weeds being destroyed as quickly as the 

sprout—the whole success of the plan depend- 
ing on this being done, since, if the weeds 
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ever get as high as the corn, the Harrow will 
be as powerless in destroying them, as it is 
harmless to the corn. 

Some object that the teeth, in passing over 


| dust would be an improvement in supplying 


| more phosphoric acid, which is a considerable 
| ingredient both in the lint and seed of cot- 


the corn, will tear it to pieces, but such is { ton, and the salt would also, we think, be ad- 


rarely the case; the teeth, being round, thin 


and slanting, pass between the plants, but 


catch and up-root the weeds. The draft of 


the Harrow is light, and some of the styles | 


are provided with seats, so that a small lad 
can ride and go over in a day twenty acres of 
corn; and, with a good team, keep clean one 
hundred acres. 

The Harrow has been widely tested, and 
the reports made by those who have used it 
are unusually favorable for a new implement. 
A committee of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute tried it thoroughly, and 
made a very favorable report upon its value 
for pulverizing the surface and for killing 
weeds and stirring the soil around young 
crops without materially uprooting them— 
and they recommend the Harrow as “simple, 
rational, effective and satisfactory to the tiller 
of the soil.” This gubemenmnintion is en- 
dorsed by many practical farmers. 

We have not yet used the Smoothing Har- 
row ourselves, and with most implements, not 
having, done so, would hesitate to make any 
general recommendation for its employment, 
but with this one the published testimonials 
as to its effectiveness are so authentic, and 
from sections so widely diverse, that, concur- 
ring as they do with the results of its use by 
some of the best farmers in the vicinity of 
this city, who speak most favorably to us of 
it, we commend it to our readers as worthy of 
their attention and a thorough trial. 

We expect to do this for ourselves the pres- 
ent season, and will give our experience in 
due time in our columns, and would be glad 
to hear that of others using it. In our next 
we will give an engraving of this implement. 





Compost for Cotton. 


Messrs. Sands & Son, Eds. Am. Farmer : 


I propose the following formula for a com- 
post for cotton. For 4 acres, wood mould or 
muck, 150 bushels; Peruvian guano, 200 Ibs. ; 
cotton seed, 80 bushels; wood ashes, unleached, 
60 bushels; plaster, 2 barrels. To remain in 
bulk some 6 weeks and to be kept moist. At 
time of hauling out, mix thoroughly and drill 
in. This quantity would cost about $32 ($8 
per acre) and I think on properly prepared, 
moderately fair land, would produce 4 bales 
cotton, or 1 bale per acre, leaving a profit of 
$72 per acre outside of other expenses, which 
we will name as one-half of $72, say $36 per 
acre clear. 


What do you think of this proportion and 


mixture, or what would = suggest in change 

or addition? Would a bushel or twe of salt 

be an advantage? Yrs. very respt’y, 
Littleton, N. C. Jno. D. Toornz. 
[This formula would make an an excellent 


manure ; the addition of 150 to 200 Ibs. of bone 


| vantageous.—Eps.] 





Clover Seed. 

To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

| The past year was the most propitious I 
| ever remember for the crop of clover seed. 
| My neighbor, Mr. Wm. Brown, a self-made 
|man, and one of our best farmers, raised a 
|fine crop. Two acres, which was much 
| lodged, preventing a perfect saving of the 
| whole crop, he cut, stacked and thrashed to 
| itself, to test the yield. He cleaned twelve 
| bushels from the two acres, or six bushels per 
acre, of nice, clean seed, weighing sixty-four 
| pounds to the bushel. He sold the most of 
his crop at $7.50 per bushel; the result was 
$45 per acre, after yielding a crop of 
hay for the first crop. The hay is housed and 
fed to beef cattle in the winter, among which 
Mr. B. now has a pair of oxen, one of which 
weighs 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. Brown says any industrious young man 
who will buy or rent ten acres of land, manure 
it with 500 pounds of bone dust per acre, plant 
in potatoes ; the potatoes to be followed with 
rye; this to be followed with clover; the first 
crop for hay, and the second for seed—will 
find from the aggregate sales and the founda- 
tion this gives him in farming a very good 
start in life. Who will gainsay it? Mr. B. 
started in life with much less than this, and 
now has three farms, money at interest, and a 
plenty of this world’s goods around him. I 
also Snow a German, who rents ten acres of 
land near the city, pays $30 per acre rent, 
buys more than of manure per acre; em- 
ploys three hands, besides his own labor—two 
at $12 per month each, and one at $18—lives 
well, and is making money upon his lease. 

Mr. Willoughby Newton, in noticing my 
article upon tenant farming, thinks I must 
have saved the value of my slaves He is 
mistaken. Like him, I lost them all. Some 
went to the army, some to the cities, a few 
remain about the old homestead, but none, I 
fear, much improved in condition, while some 
have utterly gone to the dogs. 

Yours, truly, A. B. Davis. 





On the Culture of Corn. 
BY A MARYLAND FARMER. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 
The introduction of Indian corn into use 
- oa article os Sg epee for om a 
ingdom is, per , the test benefaction 
from the new weal ts the old. It is difficult 
to estimate the value of the corn crop to the 
people of the United States. 
© make from forty to one hundred and 
thirty bushels of corn per acre, it is necessary 
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to have good land, well manured, a good sea- | 
son and thorough ‘cultivation. In } ebraska, | 
the land will make, with manure, ninety bush- | | 
els of corn per acre; without manure the | 
yield will not exeeed forty to fifty bushels per 
acre. 

The art of manure-making is important to 
the corn-grower. Wet straw, or corn-stalks, | 
or litter,is not manure. The raw material | 
should be animalized—should pass through 
stables, or hog-pens, or barn yards. In Lan- 

caster county, Pa.,a model county, some farm- | 
ers, with one hundred and fifty acres, buy 
and feed forty beeves, so as to secure the best 
article of manure. | 

Ploughing for corn ought to be done in the | 
fall, in the winter, or as early in the spring as | 

yracticable. Early planting is best as a rule. 
and ought not to be ploughed too wet. The 
soil should be broken six to nine inches dee ap | 

—a little below the sub-soil—then manured, | 
then harrowed, then cross-harrowed with a | 
heavy harrow until in good condition. The | 
manure is thus incorporated with the surface 
soil, will prevent washing in case of heavy 
rains, and hinders evaporations. Surface-ma- | 
nuring is especially important in dry seasons. 

The corn Bhould. be planted in checks three 
and a half feet distance each way, three grains 
in a hill, thinned to two stalks. Three or four 
or five days after planting the corn, before it | 
is up, should be harrowed with a lighter har- 
row thoroughly, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the germs of grass and buds. In thus 





harrowing, close up furrows, break clods, level 


the fields A few days afier the corn is up, 
harrow again, so as to prevent the growth of | 
grass and weeds, and te break up the crust 
which is formed by showers on newly plowed | 
fields. The dews and rains are more benefi- | 
cial on light and epen soils. A few days after | 
harrowing, plough the field with a double- 
shovel plough, and repeat the ploughing every | 
six or eight days until the 10th of July; after | 
which time ploughing injures corn, especially | 
in dry seasons. In the second and third 
ploughing the ground should cover all weeds 
and grass near the stalks of corn. 

Rule 1st.—Plow when the ground is in or- | 
der six to nine inches deep. 

2. Manure after plowing and harrow thor- 
oughly. Light crops follow light applications 
of manure. 

8. Four or five days after planting, harrow 
the field. 

4. Three or four days after the corn is up, 
replant, and then apply one hundred pounds | 
ground bones and a bushel of plaster, and two | 
or three or four bushels of wood-ashes to each 
acre, and follow with the harrow immediately. 
The hoe is a favorite implement if attainable. 

5. Take two successive crops of corn from | 
the same field, then two crops of wheat; then 
let it remain in clover two years. Mother 
earth requires re and nourishment to re- 
tain and increase its fertility. 

6. Corn is a greedy feeder; therefore ma- 
nure heavily. 

7. Corn in this region can be planted in the 


| a screen of muslin. 


| of decayed leaf-mould anc 


| latter part of f April, and up to the 20th of 
| May. Tuomas Mappox. 

Washington Co., Md., March 18, 1872. 

N. B.—John Simms, Esq., near Leonard- 
Town, St. Mary’s Co., Md., made 1283 bush- 
els of corn to the acre some forty years ago. 
Wm. R. Barker, Esq., near Woodville, Prince 
George’s Co., made 90 bushels corn per acre 
on a field of 30 acres some 30 years ago. 


Ghe Llovist. 
Floriculture, &c.—April, 1872. 


y W. D. Brackenriper, Floriet and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 








Over the major part of our country, where 
these notes will be read, the backward influ- 
ences of the severe cold weather in the early 
part of March, must have been much felt, 
thereby retarding planting and other orna- 
mental improvements. Such reverses should 
in no wise blunt our zeal, but rather stimulate 
to greater efforts during the short remaining 
season. 

In the conservatory and greenhouse, after 
the endurance through the long winter we 
have passed, of the constant application of 
fire-heat, there must be evidences of its weak- 
ening influence on many plants; therefore, as 
we hinted last month, means should be taken 
to have as many of them as possible removed 
to cold frames. These should, during cold 
nights, be protected with wood covers or 
straw mats. If the plants have from close 
confinement become etiolated, or drawn up 
with weak stems, pinch the tops out before 
placing them in the frame, and they will not 
be long in sending out young branches. This 


| removing of plants intended for the open 


grounds in summer into these frames, is highly 
beneficial, as tending to make them more ro- 
bust and stocky. 

Camellias, when in bloom, as well as when 
they are aking their growth, should be par- 
tially shaded, either by blinding the glass 
with a thin whitewash, or what is still better, 
We prefer potting Ca- 
mellias just before they begin to grow. The 
soil most suitable is two pies loam to one 

sand in equal pro- 
portions, placing good drainage under them. 
After shifting, the atmosphere should be kept 
warm, moist and clese. 

Azaleas are another popular and showy 
tribe of plants, requiring more light and air 
than Camellias, and although more imposing 
when in flower, are less ornamental in their 
| foliage. The soil best suited for them is a 
mixture of sandy loam and decayed vegetable 
matter. Cuttings of all the varieties root 
freely when taken off just when the plants 
have finished their growth. The weak grow- 
ing sorts are multiplied by grafts of the young 
wood, on stocks of the stronger growing 
kinds; both grafts and cuttings should be 
kept in a close-housed atmosphere while the 
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process of rooting and junction of the grafts 
is taking place. 

A number of the old Chinese varieties have 
proved hardy as far north as Philadelphia, 
when planted out in a well sheltered and 
moderately moist situation. South of Vir- 
ginia, most all the kinds will do well planted 


in the open air, if a suitable locality is selected. | 


Encourage the Achimenes, Tydeas, Gesne- 
rias, Gloxinias, Amaryllis, Caladiums, Lili- 
ums, &c., into growth, so that they may be in 
good condition to adorn the conservatory 
when the weody plants are removed to the 
open air during the summer. The Achimenes 
and Tydeas succeed admirably when planted 
in both wire or rustic baskets, when sus- 
pended in a humid atmosphere. 


It will become necessary as the season pro- | 


gresses to re-arrange the plants in the green- 
house at least every ten days, turning such 
around as have grown toward the light, so 
that a uniform habit may be maintained, and 
exchanging those whose flowers have decayed 
for such as are coming into bloom, observing, 
as a general rule for arrangement, that which 
we laid down in February. 

Fuchsias and Geraniums, grown from cut- 
tings, and wanted as specimen plants, should 
be kept in a growing state by frequent shifts, 
giving them a rich compost, taking care when 
the plants are young to pinch in and train the 
young shoots regularly, so that ultimately you 
may have plants with fine symmetrical heads. 

Never tire in putting in cuttings of plants ; 
if you fail once, try again, in order to discover 
the cause of failure, so that next time you 
make the effort the cause of failure may be 
avoided. Don’t give up in despair. Perse- 
verance will lead to success. 

With regard to the raising of plants from 
seed of your own saving, we advise sowing a 
portion as soon as they are collected. Many 
failures arise from keeping seeds too long or 
too dry. The seeds of all liliaceous plants 
ought to be sown as soon as they ripen, and 
water given in moderation until the young 
plants make their appearance. 


Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds. 


Presuming that in most localities our in- | 
structions contained in the February number, 
in regard to the pruning of shrubs, &c., &c., | 
have been attended to, the subject of planting | 


now becomes seasonable. In the selection of 
both ornamental trees and shrubs, let 


our 
choice run on such as are young and healthy, 


and have been once or twice transplanted in 
the nursery. These will in a few years far 
surpass in size and beauty such as are large 
and have stood long in one place, or have 
been taken from the woods. As in the tak- 
ing up of such, some of the main roots must 
necessarily be mutilated, this will cause the 
necessity of shortening back many of the 
branches, so as to keep up a pro 
between them. Proper care should be taken 
in digging the holes in which to plant, mak- 
ing them so wide that all the roots can be 
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laid out horizontally their full length, shaking 
| the tree gently as the process of filling up is 

done, so that the earth may pass freely and 
| closely around the roots; then finish by a 
moderate tread with the foot. Our long ex- 
perience induces us to recommend shallow 
planting, and then mulching the surface for 
the first year or two with a thin layer of grass, 
straw, or rough stable manure. More than 
one-third of all the trees sent out from nur- 
series are killed by planting too deep, or by 
neglecting to water and apply a mulching the 
first year after their setting out. We are no 
advocate of staking trees, except so far as it 
is necessary to keep them steady until the 
roots have securely taken hold of the ground. 
They, like animals, must have exercise, only 
in a different way. 

In the latitude of Maryland and Virginia, 
we consider the month of May the best 
time to plant Evergreens; farther south this 
should be attended to sooner. The roots of 
no Evergreens ought to be exposed for any 
length of time to the action of the sun or 
drying winds, as the subjection of them to 
such treatment will prove more or less fatal. 

When necessary, multiplication by division 
of the roots of such hardy herbaceous plants 
as Pwonias, Phloxes, Dahlias, Iris, Delphiniums, 
and other genera of similar character, can now 
be performed with safety. The work may be 
done with a knife, spade, or sharp trowel, 
observing always that each section you make 
has got a terminal bud or leaf-crown to it. 

Sow under glass, in light rich earth, such 
seeds of perennial and annual plants as you 
desire to put out in the open air in May; and 
as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle, it is a good plan to transplant them 
once before their final removal to where they 
are to bloom. 

All flower borders and beds should be 
spaded over, and if the ground is poor, a 
dressing of short manure or yegetable com- 
post may be applied, incorporating it well 
with the soil. 

Everything about the pleasure grounds 
ought now be made to appear tidy, by remov- 
ing all dead branches, decayed leaves, and 
| other offensive material. Should the grass on 
the lawn have become exhausted by being 
killed by the sun or drawn out by frosts, re- 
fresh it by a good top-dressing of wood ashes 
and rich friable earth; over this sow a mix- 
ture of white clover, red top and perennial 
English rye glass, finishing by raking it 
lightly in; then roll the whole well down. 
It has often been told us, that a fine, close 
| velvety lawn cannot be had in this country, 
| like that to be found in England, but such a 
| statement does not hold good, for we have 
| seen in Maryland acres of as beautiful a grass 
| lawn as is to be met with in any country; 
| but this can only be obtained, by Boe sey 
land in good condition before seeding down ; 
then afterwards not permitting the grass to 
get bare at the bottom, by going over it with 
| the scythe or mowing machine every two or 
' three weeks. W. D. B. 
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She Poultry Uard. 


Turkey Pens and Feed. 


By a Lady Friend, for the American Farmer. 





It is a mistaken idea to bring out young | 
turkeys earlier than the last of May. The | 
cold rains are then over, the weather settled 
and warm, and the young fowls will then | 
grow rapidly. It is the usual practice to pen 
up the mother turkeys and allow the young | 
to run out. Make a pen longer than wide; | 
use boards eighteen inches wide and long as 
convenient. Use cedar posts or studding | 
three feet high; nail the boards close to the | 
ground; fill up to top of posts with lathes, | 
nailed two inches apart. In one end make a 
door to fasten close at night. Nail a clamp to 
each end for convenience in lifting the pen to | 
a fresh place every week. Set it on a level | 
space, and iill up any gap near the ground. 
In one corner of the pen set a dry goods box, 
not less than eighteen inches square. Board | 
up the open end, and make a door large | 
enough for the mother turkey to enter. | 
Place the box on one side, to give a floor, on | 
which keep clean sand. Close carefully at | 
night, as minks are fond of young turkeys. | 
Bore large holes near the top of the box to | 
give light and air. Keep the turkeys in this | 
pen for ten days; after that time they are 
strong enough to bear four or six hours exer- | 
cise outside daily when fair weather. When | 
three weeks old, they are able to bear the | 
tramp of a leng hot day. 

For the first two weeks never allow the 
young turkeys to eat cornmeal. Soak scraps 
of bread in milk, and feed three times per day. 
A few screenings make a healthy and welcome | 
variety. The mother turkey is very rave- 
nous, and unmindful of her young when she | 
is hungry. Give her cornmeal outside the | 
pen; give it to her before giving the dainty 
mess to the young ones. Scatter bits of char- 
coal, and give clear, fresh water frequently. 
Shift the pen to a clean, grassy place. They 
will return to their home every evening, but 
it is best to drive them gently up early every 
evening. When they show a desire to roost 
higher, train them to their place in the poul- 
try-yard. 


| 


Povuttry Assocratron.— It is suggested 
that, in view of the very great increase in the 
interest in and profit of poultry, that an asso- 
ciation of amateurs and poultry-raisers be 
formed in Baltimore, with the view of holding 
exhibitions of the superior varieties of fowls. 
We think that it could be made extremel 
successful, and that the number of fine birds 
which could be produced on exhibition would 
command an immense concourse to witness 
the show. 





| per acre (over 90 dollars.) 
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What Shall We Do?—The Culture of 
a new Staple recommended. 


By T. L, Hen ty, of Gordonsville, Va. 


Editors “American Farmer :” 

I trust it will not be thought presuming on 
my part if I endeavor to show the people of 
Virginia one way at any rate of solving the 
above problem, and I assert with confidence 
that if my proposition is carried out, every 
acre of land upon which the experiment is 
tried, will realize, with hardly any exception, 
double what the owner would probably sell 


| it for at the present moment, and in many 


instances five times that amount, 7. ¢., if he 
will turn his attention to flax growing, in the 
place of raising the usual crops of corn and 
tobacco, as has hitherto been done to such an 
extent in this country. In order to enable 
him to do this, I propose, if you will allow 


| me, publishing full particulars in your paper 
| of how to manage this crop; one far easier 


to raise than tobacco, not more difficult than 
corn, and far less risky than an oat or wheat 
crop. But first let me call the attention of 
your readers to one or two statistics I fur- 
nished to the “ Richmond Dispatch,” which 
may not probably have been brought before 
their notice. Some years ago‘a Flux Associ- 
ation was formed in Wiltshire, (England) un- 
der the presidency of the Rt. Honorable T. 
H. Sotheron Estcourt, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the growth of flax in that neigh- 
borhood, and at the end of the first season 
the following results were obtained: Upon 
land that had been broken up three years be- 
fore, and cropped with potatoes and wheat, 
Mr. Estcourt realized a net profit of £18.8.6 
hat land I know 
well, and it is as much like the gray soil I see 
about here, and so despised by many of 
your countrymen, as one pea is like another. 
Other members of the association were, if 
not equally successful, at any rate perfectly 
satisfied with what they had accomplished; 
but the business died away in spite of all, 
from want of a proper knowledge of how to 
manage it without taking so much trouble, 
and from that singularly cautious spirit which 
animates aine-tenths of the English farmers, 
whereby they cannot be persuaded to try any 
new industry, but are satisfied, and much pre- 
fer, to go on in the “ good old ways.” 

Let us now see what prospect there is of 
a sale for flax and aaneul Ghee if raised 
in this country. With regard to the fibre, 
Messrs. Noble, George Yard, Lombard street, 
London, wrote me as follows: “We could 
take 39,000 additional tons annually without 
materially affecting the price.” This quantity 
represents the produce of about 120,000 acres. 
Touching the seed, Messrs. Walter & Smith, 
of Hull, wrote: “The imports of linseed have 
ranged from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000 quarters 
(a quarter is eight bushels) annually, and the 
importation might be doubled without any 
great reduction of price, as at a low rate the 
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consumption would be all but illimitable.” 
This quantity represents the produce (at six- 
teen bushels to the acre, which is about an 
average crop, although twenty-four bushels 
have been grown in many cases) of 800,000 
acres. So much, then, as to the demand for 


thereon. Let us now see how to set about it. 


Note first, that the richer the land (naturally) | 


not with manure, unless applied last season, 
the better, although good crops can be ob- 
tained from almost any description of soil, 


provided it is not low, swampy land, where | 


the water cannot drain off. Remember, flax 
likes a cool, moist situation, such as along 
the banks of rivers, and such like, provided 
the water will drain away readily from the 
roots, which some affirm run dawn two feet 
into the earth, but stagnant water will destroy 
it. Again, I have grown it with good results 


upon the tops of our chalk hills, where the | 
So let no | 
The first thing necessary | 


soil was not three inches deep. 
land be despised. 
is a deep ploughing, and this should be done 
in the fall. When this is the case, nothing 
more is required than to harrow the ground 
well, immediately the spring has fairly com- 
menced, so as to reduce it to as fine a tilth as 


possible, and then sow the seed broadcast, or | 


by means of a hand sower, at the rate of two 
and a half bushels to the acre. A very light 
stroke of the harrow afterwards, just sufficient 
to bury the seed about an inch deep, is all 
that is required until harvest. 

[The press of matter in this No. compels us 
to leave for our next the conclusion of Mr. 
Henly’s interesting article, which is already 
in type. He therein estimates that the profits 
of an acre of flax from the seed alone, with- 
out considering the fibre, amount to $23.50, 
and states that a small quantity of the seed— 
enough for experiments—can be had for this 
season’s sowing of a person in this city, whose 
address may be had by application to us.— 
Eds. Amer. All 








BALTIMORE MARKETS, N Mar. 21. 


Breadstuffs— F lour.—Market quiet. Prices steady un- 
der limi offerings Quotations as follows: Howard 
St. Super Flour, $6 50a$7; do. common to choice Extra, 
$7.25a$8 ; do. Family. $8.25a9 50; City Mills Super,$6.50 
a$7; do. Standard Extra, $7.25a7.50; do. Rio Brands, 
$8.00a8.25; Ohio and Indiana Super, $6 50a$7; do. 
common to choice Extra, $7.25»$8; do. Family, $8 25a 
#9; City Fancy Brandsrange at $10.50a$11; Fine Flour, 
3 a 75. Rye Flour, $505.50. Corn Meal, City Mills, 


We 


Grain.—Wheat firm, but market quiet. 
Penna. red at 172 cts. ; Southern red, 174a176.¢.; Michi- 


quote 


gan white, 190c. Corn more activeand firmer. South- 
ern white, ” 60x64 cts.; yellow, 62 cts.; Western, 62a63 c. 
Oats dull. Sales of Southern at 5455 cts 

Cotton.—Market firm. Sales good ordinary at 2Xa 
21 cts.; low middling at 21a21X cts.; middling at 


224 022% cts. 
‘ice.—Carolina firm at 8%a9 cts. for good to prime. 
* Seed.—Considerable Clover Seed selling—prices look- 
ing up. We quote it at $6.50a6.75; Timothy, $3. 2543.50; 
Orchard Grass, $2.75. 

Tobacco.—Receipts have increased considerably since 
last report. It has all been sold as fast as inspected.— 


’ . | shipping, $11.50a13.50; primings, $5a5.50; 
the article, and the profit to be realized | , 





Prices very firm at about following quotations: Maryl'd 
frosted, $6.00a$6.50; sound to good common, $7a$8 50; 


| middling. $9 00a$10.50 ; good to fine brown, $11.00 to 


$13 00; fancy, $14.00 to $25.00. Upper Country, ¢5 00 
to $30.00; ground leaves, new, $6.00a900. Virginia, 
common te good lugs, $6.00a7.00; common to medium 
leaf, $7 .50a9.00; good to fine do., $9 50a10.50; selections, 
stems, good 
to fine, $4.00a4.50. 

Live Stock —Beef Cattle, best on sale, 6a7Kc.; gen- 
erally rated first quality, 5¥a6ec.; fair quality, 4¥abXc. 
Hogs, 6}4a7Xc. net; prices barely maintained. Receipts 
quite equal the demand. Sheep,6 to 9 cts. Demand 
good for good ones; common ones are dull. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Samuel Child & Co.—House Furnishing Goods. 

D. Landreth &@ Son—Landreth’s Garden Seeds. 

Philip S. Justice—Galvanized Elastic Cable Fencing. 
#. F. Crowell—Fairview Ave, Nur., Hammonton, N. J. 


id. IV. é J.D Bethune—Thoroughbred Horses, Cattle,&c, 


Short-Hora Bull Calves for sale. 


| Grover & Baker—Sewing Machines 


A.W. Sweeney € Son—Boynton’s Improved Saws, 
Oler’s Ice Depot—Shell Lime. 
Chas. L. Oudesluys—Pot Ash Fertilizers. 
Moro Phillips—Acids, Chemicals, Phosphate of Lime, &c. 
S. H.—Situation on farm wanted. 
John Rust—Waverley Nursery, Oak Grove, Va. 


| John Cook—Straw berries, Raspberries, Grapes, &c. 


A. B. Patterson—Skerry Blue and other Potatoes. 


| J. Hy. Giese—Cement, Seeds, Grain, Plaster, &c. 


Wm Brown & Co. —Opticians, Watchmaking. &c. 
A. J. Mobray—Ma. Farm for sale. 

John Stephenson—Smaill Farm for sale. 

W. Grange—German Potash Salts, -Kainit. 

Wm. Bowman—Prize Poultry, and Eggs 


| Geo. R Dodge & Co.—Paints, Oils and Glass. 
| NW. H. Hirshberg &@ Bro.—Paints. Oils, Varnishes, &c. 


Geo. P.. Steinbach—Children’s Carriages. 


| R. Sinclair @ Co —Agricultural Implements, &c. 


J. J. Thomas & Co.—Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow. 
8S. L. Allen & Co.—Pianet Seed Drill. 

Tate, Muller & Co.—Pure Greuad Bone. 

Coe’s Original Ammoniated Phosphate. 

Denmead & Son—Steam Engines and Boilers, &c. 
B. F. Starr € Co,—Mill Stone Manufactory. 


| George C. Hicks & Co.—Clay Retorts, Tiles, &c. 





All Farmers save time 
And wages by sowing their Peas, Broom Corn, 
Sorghum, Rice, &c. and Fertilizers for Potatoes, 
Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, &e., with 


Allen’s Planet No. 3. 
Last year, D. Landreth & Son, Philadelphia, 
Seedsmen, put Fertilizers on three hundred (300) 
acres of row crops with No. 3, by May 12th!! 


ALLEN’S DRILLS 
Sow soaked or tarred seeds Salsify, Salad, Beets, 
Carrots, Parsnips, &c. with perfect ease. 


Allen's Planet Wheel Hoe and Cultivator 


Saves all hand hoeing of most vegetable and all 
root crops, finishing rapidly and perfectly both 
sides of a row at one passage. 
Descriptive Circulars of 
. L. ALLEN ‘& CO., 
119 8. 4th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold everywhere. ap-2t 


Established in 1837. 
WM. BROWN & CO,, 
8. B. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Practical Watchmakers, 


JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 
Particular attention paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches. {ap 12t] WM. BROWN & CO. 








ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ee POTATOES “FOR SEED. 
‘Flour, Grain, Ss ds, &ec. I have a very superior POTATO which I imported 
J. HENRY GIESE, from England last year, known as the SKERRY BLUE, 
| said there to be the best standard Potato, and I think I 
Com mission Merchant, can safely say has no rival here. They are large, light, 
and perfectly healthy; they cook white, and are delight- 

19, 20, and 21 Spear’s Wharf, Baltimore. fully tasted. Price $2.50 per bushel, 

ROSENDALE CEMENT, Lump Plaster, Calcined | Also, several varieties of Earlies of same importation, 
Plaster, Clover, Timothy and Orchard Grass Seeds, &c., | snch as “MILKY WHITES,” “MYATT’s KIDNEYS,” 
constantly on hand. ap 3t “LAPSTONE KIDNEYS” and “YORK REGENTS.” 











The oo oa are from six to ten ray? than 
the Early Rose. For sale at R. CROMWELL & CO.’S. 
G RMAN P 5 S | 51 Light st.,and J. BOLGIANO & SON’S, Calvert and 
E OTASH ALT Water sts., Balto., Md. (ap- 2t) ABM. B. PATTERSON. 
(KRAINIT.) os 

Orders for direct importations of this important agri- STRAWBERRIES. 


cultural fertilizing agent executed at rates incomparably . ’ 
below usual prices. For Circulars containing analysis, | Agriculturist, Dr. Nicaise, Nicanor, Rassel’s Pro- 


and all particulars, apply to W. GRANGE, 103 West | lific, Wilson’s Albany, Charles Downing, Ken- 
Lombard street, Baltimore, Md. Personal attendance tucky Late, Boyden’s No. 30, Downer’s Prolific, 
Som ene & toeweaes ap3t | and other Strawberries, from $3 to $8 per M. 


IMPORTANT. | RASPBERRIES. 


Davison’s Thornless, Mammoth Cluster, Seneca, 
Clarke, Philadelphia, and other Raspberries. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Wilson’s Early, Kittatinny, Lawton, &c., from 
$15 to $25 per M. 


| GRAPES. 
COE’S ORIGINAL | me old Concord, at $7 per 100, or $50 per 


Also the following, at the lowest rates : 


Diana, Delaware, Creveling, Iona, Hartford 

| Prolific, Ive’s Seedling, Rogers’ No. 2, 13 and 15, 
Arnold Hybrids, Cornucopia, Autuchon, Brant, 
so long and favorably known before the | Canada, Othello, Martha, &e. 


war, has again established himself in Bal- CURRANTS. 


timore. Having, through unavoidable cir- | Red Dutch and Cherry. 


cumstances, been compelled, since that | Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 
time, to allow others to make this fer-| gg per M. 


tilizer, over which he has had no control, JOHN COOK, 


he is now again making the CARROLL P. 0, BALTIMORE CO., MD. 


Orders may be left with S. Feast & Son, corner of 
ORIGINAL Charles and Saratoga streets, Baltimore. ap It 


Amwoniated Bone Phosphate, ae Importer and Breeder of 
fully up to the old standard, and has it on | 977 Fna\ \ Italian Queens 


hand at 


No. 172 W. Pratt Street, | ‘HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 


Send for Circular. 
ap-3t BALTIMORE. | feb-ly E. J. PECK, Linden, N. J. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICE, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 
ap-ly Manufactery, Locust Point, Balto. Office, 3 S. Holliday St. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


The attention of farmers generally is 
called to the fact, that the originator of | 
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- AGENCY OF TIERS & co’s” 


PURE GROUND BONE. 


For Sale at $15 per Ton, 2000 lbs., in Bags 200 Ibs. each. 


GUARANTEED PURE RAW BONE. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


IMPORTANT. 
RESULT of Analysis of a sample of BONE DUST taken by myself at the Warehouse from a lot of 
about 20 tons, marked ‘* Carbon Works Pure Ground Bone, Tiers § Co., Philadelphia, 


Moisture (et. at 100°). ..ccccccscccccce: soocccece cocccccce covcccnes coscowces tosecces cedecees sséecces 6.704 
NOE, THE IOUT cinch cndece cccee cencccoce setoscece ceotes bepeipe dechapdahchigestedeeboums 37.039 
Capable of producing Of AmmMonia.....cce.ccessseseccees -seeeeees soneecens sneces seeees 4.112 
Inorganic earthy matter.. cencepepncnsesscseess sccccecs cencse -2sbos cbpecsengence cece 56.290 
Containing of Phosphoric ‘Acid . eiGsilealdintts <aeennnes aiidiemideintiediase eserenasaine "31. 533 
Which is equal to 47.010 of Bone-Phosphate of Lime. 

[Signed ] G. A. LIEBIG 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS FOR SALE. 


Our own Importation—High and Low Tests. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED THROUGH OUR PRIENDS IN GERMANY. 
Also Guanape Guano. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
ap-6t 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 





MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 


AND 


Mill Furnishing Establishment. 
DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


B. FE. STARR ce CO. 
173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 





MONUMENT IRON WoO RES. 


DENMEAD & SON, 
Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones ané other hard 
substances. 
GRIFFITH & WUNDRAM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 
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A Cheap Maryland Farm. 


FOR SALE—A Fine FARM of 240 acres, with a good 
two-story DWELLING and all necessary out-buildings, 
near to Cambridge, Dorchester county, Maryland, for 
$4,000—$1,000 cash, the balance to suit the purchaser. 
Pleasant neighborhood, and convenient to schools and 
churches. Address A. J, MOBRAY, 

ap 2t Cambridge, Dorchester county, Md. 





FARVIEW AVENUE NURSERIES, 


HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY, 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES in large quanti- 
ties. Alsoa large stock of CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 
one and two years old. Very strong vines, one year old, 
$20 per 1,000; twe years, $30 per 1.000. 
WILSON’S ALBANY STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
$2.50 per 1,000. Also, Manufacturer of 
RUSTIC WARE, 
STANDS, BASKETS, 
CROSSES, BIRD-HOUSES, &c. 


H. F. CROWELL. 


CHEAP CORN CULTURE. 


20 Acres a Day, Better than by Hand, with 


THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROW 
81 Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel, for $25. 


The many smal! teeth being round and sloping back- 
ward, do not tear up the strongly rooted corn, but effect- 
ually Destroy the Young Weeds on the surface, 
stirring the soil in as well as around the hill. A boy 
can take entire care of 100 acres of corn, and thus obvi- 
ate Hand-Hoeing entire!y. The number, shape 
and position of the round, slanting teeth, render this 


Send for Price List. 
ap 3t 





harrow the mest compiete and rapid Puiverizer 
° 


ever used, cutting the lumps with a downward draw- 
cut, instead of pushing them aside; for the same reason 
it draws very easily, and covers a wide surface. 

Wheat and all sown c are benefitted by cultivation, 
as certainly as corn or cabbage, which can be profitably 
done with the Harrow, 


Increasing the Yield 3 to 5 Bushels per Acre 


An agent writes us as follows: ‘I offered acircular to 
John Gritman (Springville, Iowa), an influential Quaker. 
He said, ‘I don’t want that.’ Said I, ‘Read it; it will do 
you no harm.’ He said, ‘No; I have the thing itself; 
thee must not think we are so far behind the times. i 
sent $100 for four Harrows last spring.’ ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘as you have used them, tell me, will they do all the 
papers say?’ He said, ‘I tell thee, William, this Harrow 
will do all the rs say it will.’”’ 

D, RANKIN, Biggsville, Ill., who purchased 19 Har- 
rows last year, cultivating 3,000 acres corn, says: “I 
could have used twice’ss many if I had had them in 
time.” 

WM. E. BURNS, Monmouth, Ill, says: ‘“ I harrowed 
my corn and potatoes. One team will do 20 acres aday.”’ 

. A. W. CAMPFIELD, Sullivan, Ill.: “A boy 12 
years old will do mere corn in one day than 10 men the 
old way.”’ 

JAS. A. PINE, Omaha, Neb.: 
and it worked like a charm.”’ 

R. FORD, Buda, Ii): “ On my corn it did good work.”’ 

H. COMSTOCK, Liberty Mills, Ind.: “My son, 12 
years old, harrowed 100 scores in five days, wheat, oats 
and corn.”’ 

8.CLARK, Cambridge, Tll.: ** It is exeellent forcorn ”’ 

Farmers’ Club, New York city, says: ‘In potato 
culture it is really excellent; saves half the expense.”’ 

24 page ue, with full particulars; prices of five 
sizes delivered at depots in 28 cities; eleven pages of 
farmers’ experience, 


One good Canvasser Wanted in every town. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 
GENEVA, 'N. Y. 


“I cultivated my corn, 


ap-tf 





FOR SALE, 


A Small FARM of 524 ACRES, well improved, with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile from Zion. Address 


JOHN STEPHENSON, 
Zion, Cecil county, 
Maryland. 


N. H. HIRSHBERG & BRO., 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Window and Looking 
Glass, Looking Glasses, Painters’ 
and Artists’ Materials, 
®, E. Cor. Pratt and Hanover sts., Baltimore, Md. 
ye are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ 
prices all the different ‘‘ready mixed”’ paints now on the 
market. ap-ly 


ap-9t 





IMPORTANT. 
SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. Apply to 
OLER’S ICE DEPOT, 

176 West Falls avenue. 


IMPORTANT. 
G. R. DODGE & CoO., 4 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS, 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimore. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., &c. 





ap-ly 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Over 60 styles, from $3.50 to $75 apiece. 


My I. X. L. COACHES 


Excel any other make in elegance and durability. 


Carriage Materials for sale. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 


FANS! FANS! 


Of my own importation, comprising the latest novelties 
in Satin or Russian Leather. A rich assortment of Bridal 


Fans. 
TRAVELING BAGS AND VALISES, 
Of Russian Leather, Morocco and Duck, (all sizes,) 
BASKETS in great variety. 
GEO. P. STRINBACH, 
Importer of Faney Goods and Toys, 
216 and 218 West Baltimore street, 


ap-1t near Charles. 
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HAVE SPOKEN THEIR OWN PRAISE FOR UP- 
WARD OF THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. * 

**LANDRETH’S RURAL REGISTER AND ALMA- 
NAC,” FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, WILL BE MAILED 
TO ALL APPLICANTS WHO SEND THEIR ADDRESS 
WITH STAMP TO PREPAY POSTAGE. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 

21 and 23 South Second street, Philadelphia. 


Waverly Nursery, 

OAK GROVE P. 0., WESTMORELAND CO., VA. 

1 have a very large assortment of GRAPE VINES, 
PEACH TREES and DWARF PEARS, of all the popular 
and reliable varieties, wkich are offered at moderate 
prices, packed and delivered free of charge, either at 
Wirt’s Wharf or Longwood, on the Potomac, or at Leeds- 
Send for Circular 

JOHN RUST. 


ap 2t 





town, on the Rappahannock. 
ap-2t 





BOYNTON’S IMPROVED 


Lightning Cross-Cut Saws 

Will cut easier and faster than any other saw 

made, as thousands of Lumberman, Farmers and 

Mechanics now using them will testify. The 

manufacturer offers $500 for a saw that can 

equal them. Send fora Circular. For sale by 
A. W. SWEENY & SON, 


No. 24 Camden Street, Baltimore, Md. 





ap-ly 
FOR ~ A I E PRIZE POULTRY, raised 
* from the choicest Imported 
Stock of the most celebrated English exhibitors, namely: 
Light Brahmas, White-faced Black Spanish, Silver- 
Spangled Hamburgs, Ornamental Spangled Polards, 
French Fowls, “‘Houdans,” &c.,&c. Also, EGGS from 
the same stock. Svld in Trios or Pairs. Took the prizes 
in every class exhibited for at the Maryland Fair. Ap- 
ply, with stamp to WM. BOWMAN, 116 Eastern avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. Fine Stock regularly imported and for 
sale. ap-1t 


POTASH FERTILIZERS 


“The Great Need of the Soil.” 

150 tons SULPHATE OF POTASH and MAGNESIA, 
in bags; also, MURIATE of POTASH, every particle 
a promoter of vegetation, there being no sand or dirt in 
it—can be used alone, 350 pounds per acre, or mixed 
with Bone or any Manure. Good for all crops. Im- 
ported by CHARLES L. OUDESLUYS, 

ap-lt No. 67 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


TWO SHORT-HORN 
BULL CALVES 


FOR SALE. 


J. N. & J. D. BETHUNE, 
Elway Stock Farm, 
Near Warrenton, Fauquier co., Va. 








ap it 


Galvanized Elastic Gable Fencing, 


Always gives satisfaction. Neither sags in hot nor 
snaps by cold weather. Bint y var of fence, 
ward. ‘ T 
- 42 Cliff St.. New York oo 
14 North 5th 8t., Philadelphia, 





ap-lt 





MORO PHILLIPS, 


MANUFACTURING 


CHEMIsT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS & OTHER CHEMICALS. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Superphosphate of Lime. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
PURE PHEUIN BS. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ 


AMMONIATED 


CARIBBEAN SEA GUANO. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Tobacco Invigorator 


FOR SALE AT DEPOTS: 
110 S. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa., 
95 South St., Baltimore, Md., 


And by Dealers in general. ap-7t 





ANTED.—A young Englishman, of EXPERI 

ENCE IN FARM WORK, and accustomed to the 

care of Stock, wishes to secure a permanent situatign as 
Manager on a Farm, or in some other capacity. 

Address J. 8. H., care of Editors Amer. Fa:mer. ap-1t 


aNO=x 
FRUIT FARM 


AND 


NURSERIES. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS AND SEEDS: 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small Fruit culture, 
and two COLORED CaRoMOS, with Price List, sent for 
10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. - 

OUR CATALOGU & of Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding and Green-house 
Plants, containing descriptions of many new and rare 
Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, con- 
tain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 

a7” We offer great inducements to purchasers, and by 
our liberal offers ‘‘ by mail,” place our establishment at 
every man’s door. 

R. CUMMING &CO.,, 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox.) 

00 Smirarizuy St. mar-2t Pitt: bur-b. Fa. 
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‘TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank D Nurseries 


Govazstown, Balto. co., Md. | 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, to our complete stock of the following + 
PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
AFPLES, Standard and Dwarf. | 
CHERRIES, Standa:d and Dwarf. | 


PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A fare stock of | 
choice GERANI° MS, VERBENAS, ard | 

other bedding out plants. 


75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE | 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


&7” Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues forwarded on application. 
jJan-tf W. D, BRACKENRIDGE | 





HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. | 

FOR SALE, 2 few pairs or trios of Pure | 
Bred HOUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or } 
$13.50 per trio. Also, BGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 
some of my birds. 

Orders filled in turn for Eggs. Address 

feb-tf _M. ROWE, Harper's Ferry, W. Va. 


CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, 


Bred from [Imported and Herd Register Animals. 
CALVES, YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, solid 
color, with black points, 


Pure bred 'Southdowns, 


SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years old), 
from $15 to $25 apiece. 


Choice Dark Brahma FOWLS, | 


From imported Strains and Prize Trios 
DUNMORE FARM, 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto. co. 


Address, 


J. STRICKER JENKINS, 


feb-6m 18 Second st., Baltimore. 


TREES, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For SPRING of 1872. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard & Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Rose 

New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental ‘Trees. 

Evergreens and New Plants. 

Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 

Deseriptice and Illustrated priced poy x non sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as 

1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 
_ d Greenhouse, 10c, No. 4—Whwlesale, 

Free. 


Estab 190, ELL WANGER & BARRY, 
fb 3t Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


No. 
10c. 





Edward J. Evans & Co. 
aul and Seedsmen, 


YORK, PENNA. 


Offer for the coming season an unusually fine as- 
sortment of 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 


embracing all the leading standard varéeties, with the 
mest desirable of the novelties of the season; also 
a very complete stock of well grown, thrifty, 


STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
| ORMAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
EV ERGREENS, SMALL FRUITS, 
RIIUBARB, ASPARAGUS, 
HEDGE PLANTS, &c., &c. 
Descriptive priced catalegues mailed te applicants. 





SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candie Works, 


PERFOMEP CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant 8‘s., 
feb-ly BALTIBORE, Md. 


‘GUANO! GUANO!! 


We have constantly on hand 
A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would aiso call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 
Which, Dy analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market. 
ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIELD-SEED of best quality always oa hand. jan-tf 





WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 


Whelesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
William Devries, No. 312 
Otwistian Devries of S. W. Baltimore Street, 


William R. Devries, 
Between Balto. and Liberty, 


Solomon Kimmell, 
G. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12t. BALTIMORE, 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 


No. 44 LIGHT STREET, 
Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 
FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SEED con- 
stantly on hand. mch-ly 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
witTH 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO, 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODS, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
eharacter, 











WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT 
ICE PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 


New and Beautiful Patteris of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 


8 M WINE DECANTERS, 
wners and anufacturers SINGLY AND IN SErrs. 
BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §e. 


OF TUE Our arrangements made in person with the leading 
manufacturers in Europe and this country, and having 
resident agents in France and England, give us every 
advantage im obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 
the common class of goods, such as 


‘Glew Tceland Refrigerator. TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 


Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 
ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 

We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
HIORSES 


AND 


Short-Forn Cattle. 








We are breeding and have for ate stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J. N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 
ap-tf NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., VA. 
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GROVER & BAKERS 


HICHEST PREMIUM 
Elastie Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 


The Very Best in Use. 


2 


GROVER & BAF HR’S 
IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITOH " IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITOH 
SEWING MACHINES. SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, “Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 
Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider, in the most durable and substantial manner and 





Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- , furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

ing. Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex-\, Wherever they have been introduced they have 

amine, Prove the Merits of each been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 

Manufactures making the same stiteh. 

Sewing Machine in the Markel, Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
| the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 

| pacity is without limit. 

, ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 

GROVER & BAEZKER, | IN PRINCIPLE. 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 


And their Superiority will be apparent. i Examine Their Simple Mechanism 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 
of Stitch. They. make-Two Distinct Machines, “Elastic” and “ Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ap-iy 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ND MMMACHINERY, 


GROWERS. AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
TREES, PLANTS, &c. 
G2 LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OFFER TO THE FARMERS OF MARYLAND AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 


VALUABLE LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 





The most of which are of their own manufacture, and are guaranteed to give satisfac- 


tion to the Farmer and Planter. arin endian sent on application. ap-It 


NOW READY: A CIRCULAR 








WITH INFORMATION OF 


THE PERSICATOR, 
Dr. Stewart’s Substitute for Ashes, 


BY TOBACCO PLANTERS, FARMERS, 
AND FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


From Major R. V. GAINES, Mossingford, Virginia: 
‘*T have had such practical tests of the efficacy of the Persicator (on Tobacco) that ? shall do 
all in by power to assist in its introduction.”’ 
From JAMES NEWMAN, Esgq., Gordonsville, Va.: 


‘* My past experience warrants me in recommending it to Tobacco Planters generally.’’ 


From THOS. F. DILWORTH, Esq., of Port Penn, Delaware: 
‘‘T have used the Persicator for five years, and in every case it has protected me entirely 


against the ‘‘ yellows’”’ in Corn. 


By a resolution duly recorded upon its mioutes, the Worton Farmers’ Club decided 
Persicator to be ‘‘A good Fertilizer, and well worth its cost.’ 


J The Circular contains the OFFICIAL ANALYSIS of the State Chemist of Delaware. 


Address 
HIGGINS, REYBOLD & CO. 
ap-lt DELAWARE CITY, DELAWARE. 
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5» HUSON QHMLIN CABINET ORGIAS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar-12t Address D. M. ROBB. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 


I have on hand and iat fue sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any ether house in the city, such as 


Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 


All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 
establisi:ment, warranted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O'NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 


mar-12t BALTIMORE, MD. 


alicia ADAMSB:’ 
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SHiRT 
MANUFACTORY, 


Northwest Corner of Charles and Baltimore 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Shirts Made to Order. 


AZ SHIRTS MADE FOR THE TRADE—FIT GUARANTEED. 





Directions for self-measurement sent on application by mail. 


mar-3t 230 Baltimore street, N. W. cor. of Charles, up stairs. 
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GARDEN SEED. 


NEW SEED STORE, 


No. 172 WEST PRATT STREET, 


Between the Maltby House and Light street (North side), in the 
Agricultural Warehouse of N. W. SLADE & CO. 
WHERE WILL BE FOUND 
PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
Corn Shellers, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Reaping 
and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, 
Threshing Machines, 


and Implements generally, mostly manufactured by the Canton Agricultural Works, Baltimore. The subscribers 
would respectfully inform the Farmers, Gardeners, and the Trade, that they have now in storea 


COMPLETE STOCK OF SEEDS, 


of all the varieties suited to this market, all NEW and FRESH, selected with care from the past season’s production, 
which we offer at wholesale and retail, in quantities to suit, on as liberal terms as any other reliable house. We 
solicit an examination of our stock, and are confident in our ability to give satisfaction. We shall be supplied with 
a choice selection of FLOWER SEED from Mr. JAMES VICK, Florist, Rochester, N. Y., for sale at 
his catalogue prices. Any person wishing to obtain a small assortment of Seeds, in value of $1, $2 or $5, can remit, 
with list of what they desire. We will, on receipt, pack and send to their address, post paid, and guarantee that 
they will be satisfied with the result. We shal! put up our Seeds, for retailing, in first-class heavy paper packages 
and neat style, and sell at 10 cents each; also, in any quantity by the ounce, pound, quart or bushel. 


HALLOCK & ROBINSON, 
172 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


@7” Catalogues for 1872 now ready, and will be sent free by mail to any address. mar-3t 

THE 
B wer: 

ucKkeye Mower : reaper 

. 9 


With SELF-RAKE and two styles of DROPPING attachments, 
the Revolving and Slatted, and the 


Sweepstakes Thresher 
and Cleaner, 


With the CAREY and CLIMAX POWERS, 
(EITHER MOUNTED OR DOWN,) 
Still in the front rank and maintaining their world-wide reputation ; pos- 
sessing all the latest improvements, and for strength, durability, ease of 


draft, capacity, mechanical perfection and style of finish, are AIEAD 
OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 
35 NORTH STREET, Batrtmorg, Mp. 


RG Also dealer in MILL STONES, BOLTING CLOTHS, GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY, BELTING, éc., ec. feb-6t 
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HUGH SISSON, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
w= MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 


GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 











THOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS, 


55 Commerce street, Baltimore, Md. 


Commission Merchants 
AND DEALERS IN SEED, 


HAVE ON HAND 


CLOVER, SAPLING or ENGLISH CLOVER, 
¥ae> TIMOTHY, ORCHARD and HERDS GRASS, 
feb-3t GRASS and other FIELD SEEDS. 


Bone Flour, Bone Dust, 


FERTILIZERS, FISH GUANO, 


REFINED AND COARSE POUDRETTE, 


Warranted pure and unadulterated. Also, 


ComaerosT. 


For sale by BALTIMORE CITY FERTILIZING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, at office, No.4 WOOD STREET. 
JOHN A. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 


¢ Whann’s Raw Bone Super Phosphate, 








The Great Fertilizer for all Crops. 


Worr out or poer land, manured with the above Super Phosphate, will produce 
} large crops of 


o. il WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, CORN, COTTON, TO- 
BACCO, and all kinds of VEGETABLES, 
CLOVER and GRASS. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 
B say en 57 S. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
rarer Stores: / 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
203 West Front st., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Diamond State Bone Meal and Diamond State Ground Bone for sale at above stores. feb-3t 
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‘GEO. DUGDALE & CO., 
44 8. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR RELIABLE FERTILIZERS, GROUND 
BONE, BONE MEAL, &c. 





“EXCELLENZA Tobacco Fertilizer,” 


Thoroughly tested, and without a rival as a Tobacco Grower. 


“EXCELLENZA Soluble Phosphate,” 


For Corn, Potatoes and all Spring crops, wittout a superior. 


“GROUND RAW BONE,” “STEAMED BONES,” 
“BONE MEAL,” etc. 


“BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE,” 


18 YEARS ESTABLISHED AND FAVORABLY KNOWN, 
“MAGNUM BONUM SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE,” 
Adapted to Grass, Corn, Potatoes and other Crops. 


All the above are made purely from BONE. CircutArs farnished on application. 
Dealers and Consumers can purchase from us at lowest rates. feb-3t 





Diamond State Bone Meal. 
DIAMOND STATE GROUND BONE. 


The above Superior articles of Bone Meal and Ground Bone are for sale at each of our stores, 


Walton, Whann & Co., Manufs., Wilmington, Del. 


57 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
STORES 28 8S. Wharves, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
203 W. Front street. Wilmington, Delaware. 
WHANN’S RAW BONE SUPER PHOSPHATE for sale at above stores. 


LINTON c& CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 


One Macuuye will make per hour 1000 Pots Superior to those made by hand. 
These Macuines are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 
The Pots come from the mould complete, save the burning. 

This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 
For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 


WM. LINTON & CO., 
Corner Lexingtou and Pine strects, Baltimore, Md. ‘| 
The State of Massachusetts disposed of. feb-ly 











_ADVERTISING SHEET. 
MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 


Proprietors of the old original 


| Baltimore Burr Mill- 


stone Works, 
Established 1815, 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 
in 


French Burr and other 


MILLSTONES. 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKER BRAND, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 
Railroad lines. SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 

WEST FALLS AVENUE, 

NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 











mar-12t 
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PAINTING 


THESE PAINTS are composed of PURE WHITE LEAD, ZINC AND LINSEED OIL, with other materials 
which add greatly to the durability, elasticity, beauty and strength of the Paint. The whole are chemically combined, 
so that the pigments are held in permanent solution, thus forming a new compound which dries upon the surface 
and adheres firmly to it, thus forming a smooth, glossy, firm, elastic, beautiful and durable Paint. The Oil, which 
is the real life of the Paint, cannot leave it and be absorbed by the substance to which it is applied, as it does in the 
paints mixed in the ordinary way, and thus leave the pigment dead and brittle, to wash and rub off in a few months, 
or at farthest in three or four years, This paint is unaffected by changes of temperature, is perfectly impervious to 
the action of the water, is well adapted to all classes of work, and isin every way a better Paint for either INSIDE 
OR OUTSIDE WORK or BOAT PAINTING, than any other Paint known to the trade, and will last at least THREE 
TIMES AS LONG AS THE BEST LEAD AND OIL MIXED IN THE ORDINARY WAY 

ALWAYS READY FOR USE AND EASILY APPLIED. SOLD BY THE GALLON, 

ONE GALLON COVERS 20 SQUARE YARDS TWO COATS. 

C. P. KNIGHT, Sole f/ gent, 
93 W. LOMBARD sT., BAL TINORE. 


J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
8S. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


|'GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES. 
JAMES W. GEDDES, 


Specimens and Price Lists furnished gratis. mar 6t 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. | 


From the most noted and highest prize strains of 
Asiatic Fowls ever imported to this country, consisting 
of LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, BUFF, WHITE and 
PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 

aa” PURITY and FRESHNESS GUARANTEED. 

Carefully packed to ship to any part of oe States. 
Address W. H. CHURCHMA 

mar-3t Wilmington, Siete. 











W. H. CHURCHMAN, 
Wlimington, Delaware, 


Importer & Breeder of Asiatic Fowls 


and Fancy Pigeons, 

Has for sale first-class specimens (for exhibition or 
breeding purposes) of LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, 
BUFF, WHITE and PARTRINGE COCHINS. No infe- 
rior Fowls sold or givenaway. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

mar 3t 





TIN, GALVANIZED IRON, 
COPPER, LEAD, ZINC 
AND IRON ROOFING, 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &c. 
No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 











FLORENCE, 





THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


THe FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, having a reversible feed 


It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 

We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 

It will WEAR TWICE 


Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. 


AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 


jan-9t 





Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as 
well as Knitting Machine. It makes all the intricate fancy 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work. It 
is so simple that a chil@can operate it, and the rapidity of its 
work is truly wonderful—20.000 stitches per minute. 

This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary- 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them. 

\, They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars. Agents 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 


J. A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent for Maryland, 
47 North Charles street, 


jan-tf BALTIMORE. 





James F. Casey. Fred. V. Malders. 
JAMES F. CASEY & CoO., 


Saddle, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, 
108 Franklin st., between Howard and Eutaw sts., Baltimore, Md, 


Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 


No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 


s7 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnished by us we feel confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 

sg Country Produce bought and sold. 


s@ ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. feb-ly 


| PAIRING weatly and promptly attended to. 





FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


&7 All kinds of COLLARS and HARNESS for coun- 
try always on hand, and sold at lowest prices. 89” RE- 
feb-ly 





Fancy Poultry. 


Light and Dark BRAHMAS, Black B. Red GAMES 
and DOMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS. 
Strains undoubted and purity guaran 5 

Address, W. H. RICHARDSON, 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 


feb-tf Maryland. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1844. 


o——-— 


A. & MoTT, 40 ENSOR ST, 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, and Seeds, 


The latter of pure and reliable stock. In his list of PLOWS 


, he would call especial atten- 


tion to that wondrous favorite of the Farmer, the WILEY, both right and left, with reversi- 
ble Point and Share, which, for economy of wear and perfection of work, has no superior. 


Send for Pamphlet and Descriptive Circular. 


Among first class Harvesters, the 


EST’ INA, 


With changeable speed and geared reel, still 
holds an enviable position. 


The Maryland State Fair at Pimlico, at the 
Fall mecting in 1870, and again in 1871, 


AWARDED TO THIS SUPERB HARVESTER THE 
Frrst PREMIUM. 


Solid by A. G. MOTT, who is Sole Agent 
for this city. 


jan-6m 





Patterson Devons. 


As owner of the justly celebrated Devon Herd of the 


late 
GEORGE PATTERSON, deceased, 


T am now breeding and have for sale young Devens from 
eight months to two years andahalf old. Prices from 
seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five doijlars each, 
according to age, choice, &c._ Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


from ten to twenty dollars e@th, according to age. 
For further information apply to Samu. Sanps & 
Bon, American Farmer office, or address, 


S. T. C. BROWN, 
Sykesville, Carroll co., Md. 


M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
No. 711 & 713 W. Baurimone sr. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Fow! Fountains of all sizes always on hand. mar-12t 


iaccetee ated evans Agr celts LW 

roprietor of Pennsylvania 

Manufacturer of { Improved aOR oe 
Polished Stec1 

DICKSON SWEEPS, 


jan-4t 








SOLID Soma: eth are, 
and SCRAPERS 
STEEL 





Farm for Rent or Sale. 


For Rent.—A commodious plain DWELLING, with 
stabling and outhouses, suitable for a family’s summer 
residence, or other purpose; with 5 er 6 acres of ground 
well set in grass ; has also a vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
&c. Situated 15 miles on the York turnpike, Baltimore 
county, Md.; five railroad stations within one to three 


miles. It will be rented for the summer, or by the year; 
possession at once. 

N. B.—If desired, some 30 or 40 more acres could be 
had with the above house and lot, suitable for raising 
Vegetables, &c., or the FARM with which it is connected 


is ror Sas. 
THIS OFFICE. 


jan-tf 
Steam Engine and Tile Machine 
for Sale Cheap. 


There being no demand for Tiles here, we hare con- 
cluded to sella FIFTEEN-HORSE PORTABLE ENGINE 
and TILE MACHINE. Will sell them separately or to- 
gether. The Tile Machine is the most improved make— 
grinds the clay and makes the Tile at the same time. Can 
make 10,000 3-inch Tiles in 10 hours. Gearing and 
Dies all in complete order for work. 

J. WARREN & SON, 
Bes recs Dorchester county, Maryland. 


R. J. BAKER & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Salts, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 


FOR MAKING 
SUFPEFFHOSEHATES & FFRTIIZERS, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-12t BALTIMORE. 


Apply at 





feb-3m 
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DEMUTH’S 
Piano Room 


No. 109 W. FAYETTE ST., 


TWO DOORS EAST OF LIBERTY. 


FIRST-CLASS 
New and Second-hand 
PIANOS and ORGANS 
For SALE and RENT. 


@J” Rents of Instruments deducted if bought within 
twelve months. 

s7” Instruments sold on Agreement. 
ments received. 

a7” PIANOS EXCHANGED. Pianos Repaired, Taned 
and Removed, All Instruments fully warranted. A call 
is respectfully solicited. mar-12t 


Monthly pay- 





IMPORTANT. 


Paint! Paint! 
Paint! 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, 
stone or iron, and will not crack ner chalk off by friction, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


gs” Send for Circulars. 
R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
113 Thames Street, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


mar-6t 


Baltimore Made 


COOKING STOVES. 


We are now offering our 








COOKING STOVES 


| Of our own manufacture 


| Atvery low rates, We can suit almost any one, 
| as to price and good qualities in a Cook Stove. 
| Our Cook Stoves are made with large flues and 
| large ovens, They are SUPERIOR BAKERS, 
and ECONOMICAL in the consumption of fuel. 
| We guarantee them in all cases, and invite those 
| in want to give them a trial. 

| We also manufacture SUPERIOR CUOKING 
| RANGES, the CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 
PARLOR QUEEN and PARLOR HEATERS for 
fire-places, and other Stoves, Thankful for past 
favors, we solicit a continuance of the patronage 
of our friends and the public. 


S. B. SEXTON & CO, 
111 West Lombard st., 


BALTIMORE. 


THE FARMERS’ 


HOME JOURNAL. 


The Great Farm and Stock-Raising 
JOURN AL, 


OF THE 


BLUE GRASS REGION 
BREN TUCHyY. 


$2.00 in Advance. 


mar-3t 





Will be more entertaining and instructive than ever 
before. It will furnish practical information on every 
branch of Agriculture, and —— readers fully advised 
concerning the Breeding and Rearing of Thoroughbred 
Horses, Cattle, &c., in the Blue Grass Region; their man- 
agement, sales, &c., &c. 


THE TURF DEPARTMENT 


Will give prompt and reliable intelligence in regard to 
Thoroughbreds and Trotters, important Races, Trial Runs 
and time made, Diseases of Animals and their Treatment, 
and Stock Gossip generally. 

It has eight large pages and with other matter gives 
agreat deal of choice and varied miscellany, making it 
one of the 


fest fonitg force in ie ffouniry. 


Terms Only $2.00 in Advance, 


8 men copies sent FREE. Address, 
_ - DUNCAN & GIBSON 





feb-3t Lexington, Ky. 





ADVERTISIN G SHEET. 





REWARD 


For any case of Blind, Bleeding, | 

Itching, or Ulcerated Piles that 

De Bing’s Pile Remedy fails 
o cure. 


000 


| John M. Griffith. W.M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


It is Debs a tA -\- to cure the Piles and nothing | } 


else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. 
sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00. 
Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse ant Callle Powders. 


This | pre paration, 1, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 

It is a sure preventive of all diseases 

: incident to this animal, such as LUNG 

FE Vv ER. G GLANDERS, YELLOW 

WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS- 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 
FNERGY, &c. Its use improves 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
tee asmooth and Paw A skin—and 








To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, etc. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to inerease the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter firm 
tel sweet. In fattening cattle, it 

gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, and makes 
them thrive much faster. 


In all diseases of Swine, sueh as Coughs, Ulcers in 

the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 

asa specific. By putting from one 

half a paper to a paper in a barrel of @ 

swill the above diseases will be eradi- 

cated or entirely prevented, If given 

in time, a certain preventive and 

cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Md. 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
_the | Unit nited States, Canadas and South America 


Warrantea gardenSeog,” 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
description of all leading varieties, and a select List 
of the most desirable Novelties, Prices, Directions 
for Culture, Useful Tables, &c., is iseued, and will 
be mailed to our customers FREE, to others de- 
siring a copy, on receipt of 10 cents, 

feb-tf 


CAREFULLY-BRED 
JERSEY and 
AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


L. E. BICE, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


To Have Comfort and Health, 


Wear Boots and Shoes that will not leak and are plia 
ble—such only are made with the CABLE SCR°W 
Wier Fey eeu AMS artie "utent Samp. = fcb-3st 








For sale by 
feb-tf 





For 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


Manufacturers of the 


| CELEBRATED BUCKEYE SELF-DISCHARG- 





| Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; 





ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 


| DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 


TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 


Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 
STRAW CUTTERS. PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYE STATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD” 
Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power; 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
Grain and tr mre Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presseg 

FIELD ma ‘GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERT ILIZERS 
generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 

GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md: 


feb 





MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
NO.1 GROUND PLASTER. 
C. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Batrtimorg, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hicugs? Casa Price 


FOR CORN HUSKS. 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


B. M. RHODES & CO., 
Office 82 South st., below Corn Exchange, Baltimore. 
Offer to Planters and Dealers upon favorable prices and 
terms: RHODES’ STANDARD SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


SOLUBLE AMMONIATED SOUTH SEA GUANO, OR: 
VLA GUANO A A, feh-3t 
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SAML. SANDS & SON’S 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY 


OO oo 


With the recommencement of our connection with our old journals, we have determined also to 
renew our AGENCY for the supply of everything required by Farmers and Planters residing at 
a distance from Baltimore, who may not have Commission Merchants or Factors in this city. 

Our long experience, and, we flatter ourselves, our judgment and discretion, in this business, 
will enable us to render good service to those who may wish to obtain our aid. 

We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

e FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no other 
city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver from the 
Peruvian Agents’ Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PERUVIAN GQauUANO, 
Of the Chincha Island and Guanape brands; the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS 
imported into this port; BONE DUST from the best manufacturers of this vicinity, or the 
cheaper kinds from a distance, as may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 
In the manufactureof HOME MAN URES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 


most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at manv- 


facturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


LAND SALES. 

As a great demand is expected ere long to be made for Landed Estates in the Middle and Southern 
States, we have opened a correspondence with men of established reputation engaged in the Real 
Estate Agency, in this State, Virginia and the Carolinas, and copies of pamphlets containing a list 
of the Farms, location, price, and other particulars, will be kept for the inspection of those wishing 
to purchase; and we will, with great pleasure, render every facility in furthering the objects of both 
buyer and seller. To those wishing to advertise in our journal, we will give our aid without any 
fee further than the cost of the advertisement. 

We will at all times be happy to receive, at the sign of the ‘‘Golden Plow, ’’ our old farmer 
friends, on visiting the city, whether or not they may have any special business, and will be pre- 
pared, with cheerfulness, to give them any aid or advice in our power, without any consideration 
therefor except the consciousness of being able to render them a service. 


OUR TESRMS. 


As we expect to carry on this portion of our business strictly as an AGENCY, we must in 
all cases require the CASH (or its equivalent) in hand to make purchases. The small commis- 
sions we may require—and these will, in most cases, be paid by manufacturers, breeders or dealers— 
will not justify eur transacting the business on any other terms. Address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, 


No. 9 North st., near Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md., 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PLOW. 











64 S. SHARP STREET, 
BALTIMORE, Mad. 


IMPROVED FOR 1872, WITH 
“BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE,”’ 


The most simple, strong and durable Self-Rake in the market. Will work in any condition of 
Grain. Also, SINGLE REAPERS and TWO-WHEEL MOWERS. 


First Prize at Minnesota State Fair Trial, held at Owatonna, July 26 to August 2, 1871. 
NO SIDE DRAFT—NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSES’ NECKS. 
Lightest Draft Self- Raking Reoper made. EXTRAS and REPAIRS constantly on hand. 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Manufacturers, Auburn, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN DEPOT AND AGENCY, : 
feb-6t No. 64 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 


GEO. PAGE & CO., 


No. 5 N. Schroeder street, Baltimore, Md., 
MANUFACTURERS 


Page’s Improved Patent, 


Portable Circular Saw Mills, 
Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
SHINGLE MACHINES, LATH AND SLAB MACHINERY, SAW GUMMERS, 
HORSE POWERS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, dc. 
Dealers in CIRCULAR SAWS and MILL SUPPLIES Generally, 
And Manufacturers’ Agents for LEFFEL’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE TURBINE WATER 
WHEEL. Also, every description of Wood Working Machinery. Our Independent and Simultaneous 
Ratchett Headblocks, Patented Dec. 15th, 1868, and Improved Frietion Feed, Patented July 13th, 1869, in addition 


to previous Patents, make our Saw Mills stand unrivalled. Estimates and plans furnished, and contracts entered 
into for the erection of Clreular, Gang, Mulay er Sash Mills. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence solicited and Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise. feb-6m 











“Over 6, ,000 Now in ‘Use!! 


POOLE ke HUNT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary | 





DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER WHEEL, 
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- AMERICAN 


SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery tor White Lead Works and Oil Milis. 


a7 SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“Gi 


HaGerstows, Mp., December 11th, 1871. 
Messrs. Pootr & Huw: 
Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, [ have used ten different make of wheels; the | 
last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels, I am perfectly satisfied with them. 
They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than any of the others. 


Respectfully, &c., 
(Signed, ) J. W. STONEBRAKER. 





